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Introduction 



The original impetus for this project was the awareness that the school 
was explicitly or implicitly credited with a highly significant impact on 
the academic, intellectual, personal,, and emotional adjustment of children. Yet 
the writer could recall no study specifically addressed to the problem of 
separating the influence of the in-school environment on the child's intellectual 
and emotional^behavior in school from the influence of the out-of- school environ- 
ment. Coupled to this was the knowledge that the Zeitgeist in American education 
has demanded greater effort and achievement on the part of children, especially 
in middle class neighborhoods, and, as a result it had become commonplace in the 
1950 's and in the early 1960's to speak out on the stresses, anxieties and 
tensions created in children by these exhortations to excel and to get good 
grades. 

It was out of the juxtaposing of these Haas that this project had its 
genesis, for its basic purpose was to attempt to find out whether anxiety in 
elementary school children was to a significant degree the result of school 
experiences and conditions. Probably as a consequence of the foregoing Zeitgeist 
and its accompanying concerns about education, Sarason and his co-workers had 
for several years prior to the inception of this project been studying test anxiety 
(Sarason, et al. , 1960). A^ixiety since the time of Freud had been a mainstay in 
most personality and developmental theories, and it was a significant addition 
to theory when Sarason applied this concept to test and test-like situations 
in school. In the context of this development it was not a large intellectual 
achievement to move to the idea of school anxiety , although as far as the writer 
knowd he was the first to explicate the concept and to begin systematically 
researching it. (This was in 1962-63). 

Beginning with the basic idea that during the school year the child is 
exposed to and experiences both the in-school and the out-o£-school environment, 
and that during the summer months he is usually exposed to and experiences orly 
his out-of-school environment, it was possible to conceptualize a way in which an 




estimate of the effect of the in- school environment on school anxiety could be 
developed, assuming that maturation did not differentially influence in-school 
and out-of-school experiences. Briefly, the method involves obtaining measures 
of school anxiety at the beginning and end of the school year over a period of 
two or more school years, as shown in the figure below, and comparing the trend 
which is found during the time when children are under the cnmh^neH influence of 
the in-school and out-of-school environment (and maturation) with the trend during 
the time they are only under the direct influence of the out-of-school environment 
(and maturation). 



Amount of 
School Anxiety 




beginning 
of school year 
(4th grade) 



end of 
school year 
(4th grade) 



beginning of 
school year 
(5th grade) 



end of 
school year 
(5th grade) 



beginning of 
school year 
(6th grade) 



Figure 1. Hypothetical school anxiety group means, assuming the in-school environ- 
ment increases school anxiety, the out-of-school environment decreases 
school anxiety, and that all other things are equal. 



After formulation in terms of this basic paradigm the problem lent itself 
to extrapolation and development along several lines. In addition to the possibility 
that the in-school environment has general, overall effects on the development of 
school anxiety in children, it is probable that children’s personal characteristics 



are independently as well as interdependent ly related to school anxiety, so that 
individual and subgroup differences in the development of school anxiety are . likely 
to occur. In short, a number of ' basic personality processes can be logically 
related to school anxiety and conceptually integrated into a rationale or theory 
about the antecedents of school anxiety, and this was part of the task accepted in 
this project. 

The project moved in still another direction, and this, too, was buttressed 
by a great deal of psychological theory and research. This was toward a considera- 
tion of the consequences of school anxiety in the context of the school, and in 
this connection an important issue had to be faced and dealt with, which is whether 
the effects of school anxiety on academic, intellectual and social functioning are 
facilitating or debilitating. It is generally held that the effects of anxiety are 
debilitating; for example, anxiety in most studies has been found to be negatively 
related to intelligence test performance and this has been interpreted to mean that 
anxiety interferes with intellectual functioning. While much can be said for this 
point of view, the empirical evidence is mostly data obtained from concomitant corre- 
lational analyses, and reasonable doubt exists as to the validity of some of the 
arguments advanced (see, e.g. , Phillips, 1962). 

In summary, then, the project in its inception had a singleness of purpose, 
which was to investigate the role of the in-school environment in school anxiety, 
and a multiplicity I6£ purposes, which were to analyze the antecedents and con- 
sequences of school anxiety. To these dual aims, and the largely uncharted, winding 
pathways research so often must follow, the rest of this final report is devoted. 




Chapter 1 

Conceptualization of the General Problem 

We have already stated that the major premises and thrust of the project was in 
two directions* The first was to determine whether school anxiety and the variables 
which were hypothesized to be related to school anxiety as antecedents and/or 
consequences are significafctly related to the in-school environment of children. 

And the second was to determine whether these variables which were selected in. terms 
of the evidence of the psychological literature and grounded in our theoretical 
developments actually are significantly related as antecedents and/or consequences 
to school anxiety. 

The effects of the in-school and out-of-school environment . The essence 
of the overall design of this study is the periodic measurement of a number of 
variables on a group of elementary school children* beginning in fourth grade 
and continuing on through fifth grade, and the introduction of a quasi-experimental, 
naturalistic treatment” into this series of measurements, the effects of this 
"treatment” being indicated by appropriate changes in the measusemants of the 
variables, or in the relationships between measurements of the variables. The 
general paradigm which provides the basis for making the determination that a 
variable is significantly related to the in-school environment and/or the out-of- 
school environment is shown in Figure 2. 



Beginning of 
school yeftr 



End of 
school year 



Beginning of 
school year 

<t 3 ) 



End of 
school year 



<T X ) 



<t 2 > 




in- school 
environment 



in- school 
environment 



out-of-school environment 



r 



maturation 



T l» T 2* T 3» t 4 



times at which school anxiety and other variables hypo- 
thesized to be significantly related to the in-school 
and/or out-of-school environment are measured. 



Figure 2. Schematic representation of the in-school and out-of-school environment 
over a period of two school years. 

In a quad-experimental, naturalistic setting reflected in Figure 2, with 
measurements of the variables obtained at the beginning and end of each school 



is an indication of whether any of the variables are significantly associated 
with the in-schcol environment. In the usual experimental and quadi-experimental 
design one introduces a variable, treatment and the like, into the situation, and 
then sees what happens. However, in this study we take something out, i.e., we 
remove the children from the direct influence of the in-school environment and 
see what happens to the Variable in question; then we put the children back into 
the in- school environment, and see what happens again to the variable in question. 
If the trend of the measurements on the variable in question changes when toe take 
the children out of direct contact with the in-school environment, and again when 
we put them back into the in- school environment, then we suppose that variable 
in question is significantly influenced by the in-school environment, provided 
that alternative or rival hypotheses can be ruled out. And by examining the nature 
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of the shifts in trends in the variable in question under these conditions 
it is possible to draw inferences about the direction of the influence which 
appears to be exerted by the in- school environment. Some possible outcomes of the 
results from the measurements described are shown in Figure 3 for illustrative 




(Beginning of (End of school (Beginning of (End of school 

school year) year) school year) year) 

Figure 3. Some possible outcomes for a variable measured at the beginning and 
end of two consecutive school years. 

If one wanted to infer that the in-school environment had an effect on the 
variable depicted in Figure 3 he would be unjustified in doing so if he obtained 
the results shown in A and E, since changes in the variable in A are uniform 
across the three periods of time, and in E there are no changes in the variable 
during the three periods. In B, C, D, however, an inference can tentatively be 
mode that the in-school environment has a different effect on the variable than 
the out-of-school environment, provided, of course, that other interpretations of 
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the results are not more (or equally) plausible. In B we could conclude that the 
out-of-school environment decreases status on the variable, while the in-school 
environment increases it. In C we could say that the out-of-school environment 
has no effect on the variable, while the in-school environment increases it. 

And in D it appears that the in-school environment strongly decreases status on 
the variable and the out-of-school environment strongly increases it. 

The antecedents (causes) and consequences (effects ) of school anxiet y. 

Beginning with a number of variables which are correlated with school anxiety, 
the following questions can then be asked: Is school anxiety the primary cause 
of the covariation? T s the other variable the primary cause? Or is the covariation 
the result of a still undetermined third variable? Pursuing the problem a step 
further there probably are instances where the causal relations are in both 
directions, as, for example, when a consequence (or effect) of school anxiety is 
maladaptive and leads to further increases in school anxiety, and thus serves 
as a secondary "cause" (or antecedent) of school anxiety as shown in Figure 4. 




consequences 



consequences 
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Figure 4. Hypothetical relationship between primary and secondary "causes" of 
school anxiety. 
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Causal inferences are equivocalwwith ordinary correlational data, but 
Campbell and Stanley (see Campbell and Stanley, 1963; and Campbell, 1963) have 
proposed a quasi- experimental design which allows one to make causal interpretations 
of appropriately time-lagged correlations. They call this design the "cross -lagged 
panel correlation,” and it is to be applied to the problem of identifying which 
of the variables related to school anxiety have the best claim to being called 
antecedents (or causes) of school anxiety and which have the best claim to being 
called consequences (or effects) of school anxiety. As they note, the rationale 
of this design is that a presumed cause (or antecedent) should correlate higher 
with a “resumed effect (or consequence) which follows it than with a presumed 
effect (or consequence) which precedes it. In other words, if a presumed cause 
and its effect are measured at the beginning and end of fourth grade, should 

be greater than rg g , and applying the same logic to a cause and effect measured 
at the beginning and end of the fifth grade, r C 3 g 4 should be greater than r c E , 
as indicated in Table 1. Also, when a cause is significantly related to the in- 
school environment r^g^ should not be different from r^^* 8 iaee these correlaf 
tions are across the summer months when the in-school environment is not directly 
influencing the children. 

Table 1. 

Anticipated differences in correlations between a cause (C) and its 
effect (E) cross- lagged across the school year and the summer months 



Beginning 
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Beginning 


End of 
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5th 
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Finally, in conjunction with the cross-lagged correlational approach, it 
appears that a more complete view of what is happening is obtained by comparing 
differences in the initial and final levels of the effect (E) when the cause is 
at an initially high level (HC) or low level (LC). For example, if, as in Table 
2« means on an effect (E) are determined for subjects who are initial! y J-*JgI** /XIP\ 
or low (I£) on the cause (C), it is predicted that the effect mean will increase 
during the school year in the HC group, decrease in the LC group, and remain 
unchanged in both groups across the summer months. Of course, the logic of this 
method can be extended to analyze results for a greater rumber of levels of 
the cause or to analyze results when the cause changes. 



Table 2. 



Anticipated mean differences in the effect (E) across the 
two school years and the summer months for samples initially 
high (HC) or low (LC) in level of the cause (C) 



Sample 



Beginning 
of 4th 



End of 
4th 
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End of 
5th 
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Major Concept in a 

» 

Theory of School Anxiety 

After being introduced and given major status in psychoanalytic theory by 
Freud (1936), the concept of anxiety has received increasing attention in many 
other psychological theories. With the development of a questionnaire for 
measuring anxiety (Taylor, 1953), there was a serious effort to study anxiety 
vithlu learning theory, and many studies in this tradition have occurred (Spence 
and Spence, 1966). Preceding these developments and continuing along side them, 
anxiety usually has been found among the concepts of the cognitive theorists. 

Most recently, Atkinson has conceptualized anxiety in terms of the approach- 
avoidance paradigm, i.e., in terms of the need to avoid failure (Atkinson, 
and Feather, 196C). And, of course, there has been a continuing interest in anxiety 
among psychoanalytic theorists, ar«d the comprehensive series of studies by Sarason 
and his colleagues within the psychoanalytic framework has already been referred to 
(Sarason et al. , 1960). All this, and much more (e.g. Ruebush's 1963 review 
contains 242 references ), straps anxiety as a central construct in psychological 
theory; and what will occupy us in the remainder of this section is the theoretical 
conceptions which guided the present project, and their relation to the foregoing 
approaches. 

A two- factor theory of school moti vation . As we consider what is involved 
in a theory of school anxiety it is apparent that a good beginning is with 
mot ivation, since in most psycho logic*, i theories it is assumed that motives play a 
role in what happens when a person "behaves . " We are no exception and our starting 

a 

point is what might lie called a twc-factor theory of motivation. Patterning our 
thinking after Lev? in, and in more recent times McClelland, Atkinson ond others 
(e.g. Atkinson, I960), we take the position that motives may be oriented toward 
pleasure-seeking or toward pain-avoiding behavior, and in the tradition of these 
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and other psychologists it is appropriate to refer to these two types of 
motivation as approach and avoidance motivation. 

If one raises the question of how such motives are qcquired, our answer 
would that they are acquired by individuals principally in terms of their 
experiences in a variety of situations, and when a class of situations, e.g. 
school situations, regularly produce reward, pleasure, and the hope of success, 
approach tendencies assume a predominant role. But when the same class of situations 
regularly produce punishment, pain, and fear of failure, then avoidance tendencies 
become dominant. Thus, in a general way an individual’s history of experiences 
determines whether he is predominantly approach-oriented in regard to a particular 
class of situations, or whether he is predominantly avoidance- oriented. 

At the level of a specific class of situations, like, for example, school 
situations, one must consider out-of-school (i.e. extrinsic), as well as in- 
school (i.e., intrinsic), sources of motivation. A child who is strongly avoidance- 
oriented in relation to school situations because he has had a history of failure 
and punishment in school and therefore, in terms of motives intrinsic to these 
situations, seeks to avoid further failure, may at the same time be strongly 
approach-oriented in relation to school situations because of motives which are 
extrinsic to school situations, i.e., he is under parental pressure and otter 
out-of-school influences. Thus it is hypothetically possible to have approach and 
avoidance tendencies in regard to school situations which include different 
proportions of in-school and out-of-school influences, as indicated in Figure 5. 
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avoidance 

tendency 



approach 

tendency 




Figure 5. Hypothetical examples of subjects with equally strong approcaoh 

and avoidance tendencies in school, but where in-school and out-of- 
school influences contribute different proportions. 



In Figure 5 two children are depicted with stronger approach tendencies than 
avoidance tendencies, but they differ in the extent to which in- school influences 
are involved. For Child #1 in-school influences are more important in his avoidance 
tendencies, and out-of-school influences are more important in his approach 
tendencies. While for Child #2 the opposite is true: his out-of-school experiences 
contribute proportionately more to his avoidance tendencies than to his approach 
tendencies. If one wanted to speculate, it would not be difficult to think of 
differences which are"likely to exist in the in-school and cut-of-school experiences 
of these two children, but since such differences are conceptualized in detail later, 
no further comment is necessary at this time. 

School anxiety . In taking up the concept of anxiety one is beset with a 
plethora of meanings attributed to the concept and a multitude of ways of measuring 
it. This makes the task of arriving at a definition more difficult and means that 
there are uncertainties associated with any position that is taken. A widely shared 
view of anxiety which has its roots in psychoanalytic theory, is that it is consciously 
experienced affect, including dread, fear, worry and their physiological concomittants, 
and this view was accepted as a general definition of anxiety in this project. It 
was also assumed that there are different sources of anxiety, and that this is one 
of the bases for differentiating situational anxiety from general anxiety. Although 
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the difference is not entirely clear, general anxiety appears to be more chronic 
and more inteenalfy derived, and is therefore not as highly related to specific 
external conditions, wi .i the result that the. person with general, chronic anxiety 
appeals to be anxious in many different types of situations. On the other hand, 
situational anxiety is more focused on a specific class of situations, and it thus 
appears to be less chronic and less internally determined. An obvious example of 
situational anxiety would be anxiety which is associated with a variety of school 
situations, i.e,, school anxiety. It is probably, of course, that all school 
situations are not equally involved in the school anxiety of a child. In fact 
the school situations that are most likely to be sources of school anxiety are 
test and test- like situations, and Sarason and his co-workers have conceptualized 
these in terms of test anxiety (Ssrcson, et al. , 1960). Although no one would deny 
the importance of test anxiety, a measure of school anxiety should take into account 
anxiety stemming from other situations in school, a.g. , situations involving peer 
relationships. * Therefore our concept of school anxiety is meant to encompass all 
of the situations in school which we consider to be potentially anxiety-producing 
for children, as indicated in Figure 6. 

school anxiety 

Individual differences^ ^ " / I \ " " leer relations 

S I N 

of an invidious nature '* • S I N> 

/ 1 \ 

1 \ 

Test and test-like J N Authority relations 

situations | 

\ 

Other in- school 
anxiety- arous ing 
transactions 

Figure 6. Types of school situations contributing to school anxiety. 
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Jtodes of experiencing anxiety . Experiencing involves the interaction of an 
individual with his environment, and in analyses of experiencing from a variety of 
theoretical viewpoints, there seems to be a common conceptual framework, which is 
that experiencing has hierarchically structured, developmental phases. Sullivan 

t 1 Q^\ 1*0 foi*t*0/l f A fttWAA niA^AA A tZ A. i i.t. -i A- • r * < « « . • 
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taxic and dyntaxic. Freud (1949) organized stages of experiencing in terms of 
different vital organ systems and their satisfactions. Piaget (Berlyne, 1957) 
identifies a sensor i-mot or , a perceptual, and a conceptual stage of development. 

And, recently, Bruner (1965) discussed three levels of experiencing, the enactive, 
iconic, and symbolic. 

Experiencing is not only conceived in developmentally determined, hierarchical 
modes by these theorists, but there is a fair amount of agreement on the general 
nature of these phases of experiencing as well. The earliest type of experiencing 
is represented in sensor i-raotor and bddily responses. The intermediate type of 
experiencing is represented in perceptual, preconceptual responses heavily infused 
with idiosyncratic, egocentric meanings. The third type of experiencing is 
represented in conceptual responses which have widely shared symbols and meanings. 

If it is reasonable to think of experience on these three levels, then we can 
relate them to the experiencing of anxiety, and in interacting with his environment 
an individual may experience anxiety in one or more of these modes of experiencing. 

In the first level this interaction is fundamentally sensori-motor and physical in 
nature, and thus it is a corollary of this position that anxiety would be experienced 
in largely motoric, sensory and physical ways. Further, in the basically perceptual 
mode of experiencing, anxiety would be experienced in terms of images, fantasies, 
and the likej and due to the highly idiosyncratic character of this type of experiencing 
and its dependence on internal referents, anxiety experienced at this level is 
perhaps best revealed in projective materials where meaning is supplied by the indiv- 
idual. The highest level of interaction and experiencing is identified with conceptual 
functioning in which there is a consminity of shared symbolization and meaning, and at 
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this level anxiety is experienced in terms of worries, negative evaluations, and 
the like* 

Styles of copipg with anxiety-arousing situations . Coping style is viewed 
as a factor mediating between stimulus (situation) and response, and the approach 
type of coping pattern is based on vigilance for threat, while the avoidance type 
of coping pattern is based on avoidance of threat. As has been pointed out else- 
where (Goldstein, et. al. , 1965) , and assuming that one can extrapolate to the 
present conceptual context, approaches and avoiders can be differentiated in terms 
of initial reactivity and subsequent adaptation to threatening situations. The 
avoider is less reactive to the initial experiences of a threatening situation; . 
and shows less adaptation to subsequent experiences in the threatening situation, 
than the approacher. In addition, in psychoanalytic theory conscious anxiety is 
usually distinguished from unconscious anxiety, and this is frequently done by 
labelling unconscious anxiety as defensiveness (Ruebush, 1963). In this perspective, 
a highly defensive person experiences anxiety only occasionally, and then only when 
he is in especially threatening circumstances and his defenses are inadequate or 
break down and expose him to conflicts, dangerous drives, and the like. 

Also, it should be noted that research from various sources suggests that 
defensive styles of coping can be interpreted within a broader framework which 
includes the so-called response biases. One basis for this point of departure is 
the research on repress ion- sensitization as a dimension of personality by Byrne 
and others (Byrne, 1961, 196$). Another is the shift in emphasis from treating 
response biases and defensiveness solely as factors mitigating against the validity 
of anxiety and other questionnaire measures (e.g. Castenada et al. , 1956; Davidson 
and Sarason, 1961) to considering them as coping reactions important in their own 
right and as broad dimensions of personality (e.g. Wallach and Kogan, 1965; Crowne 
and Marlowe, 1964). In effect, it is suggested that there are two basic stvl^s of 
coping with anxiety-producing situations: one is predominantly approach- oriented 
and is characterised by accentuation of positive characteristics which few people 
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have, and the other is predominantly avoidance-oriented and is characterized by 
denial of negative characteristics which most people possess. Of course, these 
are likely to be interrelated to some degree in some individuals. 

Sources of school anxiety . As we have already noted, school anxiety is thought 
to have its primary origins in the in-school experiences of children, although in 
recognition of Lewin's programmatic equation B=f (»,E9> which is a basic paradigm 
and point of departure in our theory development and empirical analysis, it is 
believed that this relationship between school anxiety and in-school experiences 
is complexly determined. Therefore, in considering its origins, school anxiety 
is viewed as a constellation of responses which are a function of personality^ 
the in-school (and out-of-school) environment, and the interaction of these two 
sets of factors. 

Patterning our thinking after Lazarus (1964) who has analyzed the dynamics 
of threat production in a way which makes his arguments and logic appear to be 
useful in analyzing the problem of the development of school anxiety, it is surmised 
that the major stepping stone to school anxiety is failure in school. But in order 
for failure to exist two things must happen: the child must perceive that he has 
failed, and this falure must be threatening to him. To take these conditions in 
order, to fail is to fall short of meeting some standard recognized by the child, 
and accepted by him willingly because he wants to, or because he feels he has no other 
choice in the matter, since it is imposed by others. However, failure in matters 
considered unimportant by the child does not produce much threat, for a value of 
importance to the child must be at stake. Achievement, affiliation, and status 
needs represent important values to most children, and they are readily threatened 
by situations in which the satisfaction of these needs is jeopardized. In summary, 
the initiation of school anxiety depends on the child being in school situations 
in which heeds he sees as important are aroused, and in which it is problematical 
that these needs will be fulfilled because of difficulties in achieving the standard 












of behavior and/or performance required to satisfy the needs. 

% 

Utilizing the guidelines of the theory of achievement motivation developed 
by McClelland, Atkinson and others (see e.g., Atkinson and Feather, 1966), a 
related but somewhat different view of the development of school anxiety can be 
conceptualized. The basic idea of their analysis is that a child who is dominated 
by the need to avoid school failure inhibits or avoids activities in school 
situations in which his need to avoid failure is aroused. However, when he is 
constrained by extrinsic influences to engage in activities in these school 
situations he overcomes this strong inhibitory tendency; but in the process of 
doing this he experiences anxiety, and the extent of this anxiety is proportionate 
to the strength of the inhibitory tendency he has overcome. 

Finally, moving more definitely into the realm of psychoanalytic theory, 
a good example of the development of anxiety in school is found in the research 
by Sarason and his colleagues (Sarason, et al., 1960). Applying tfreir line of 
reasoning bo school a&ciet$,nit would appear that the child who experiences anxiety 
in school situations in which he is evaluated by teachers, peers, and parents 
(either explicitly, as in test situations, or implicitly, as in peer rehatinns), 
is reacting with strong unconscious hostility to the evaluator who he believes is 
or will in some way pass judgment on his adequacy. This hostility is in Conflict 
with his dependency needs and is not openly expressed, but is frequently turned 
inward against the self in the form of self-derogatory attitudes, although in 
some circumstances it may be overtly directed toward others (parents, teachers, 
and peers). This strengthens the expectations of failure and his desire to escape 
such school situations. In most instances, the basis for this hostility is the child 
early family experience where his behavior and achievements were evaluated Unfavor- 
ably by parents, and he was frequently punished for failure to meet parental 
standards. Such results also may occur in school where teachers fulfill essentially 
the same role as a parent might. 
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-ff* e consequences of school anxiety . A variety of rationales are available 
for predicting the effects of school anxiety on intellectual, academic, and social 
functioning. One of these is psychoanalytic theory which, starting with the prop- 
posltion that the effects of school anxiety are mediated primarily by defensive 
reactions, leads to predictions as to whether school anxiety will facilitate or 
interfere with performance in school situations. As Ruebush (I960) has noted, 
facilitation generally occurs when defensive reactions are compatible with situa- 
Cional requirements, and when they are incompatible fcttehreluifi .'generally is inter- 
ference with performance. Furthermore, psychoanalytic theory is a fertile source 
of predictions concerning aggression^ dependency, self disparagement and other 
personality variables as correlates of school anxiety. 

Although the complications of the theory have not been altogether resolved, 
learning theory, utilizing Hullian constructs, has been used to derive differential 
predictions concerning the effects of anxiety on simple and complex performance 
(Spence, 1958). Generally, it has been found that anxiety facilitates performance 
in simple learning situations, and impedes performance in complex learning situations, 
although inadequacies in definitions of '’complexity" plague much of this latter 
research (Spence and Spence, 1966). Some implications of school anxiety for 
learning in school situations can be elaborated within this theoretical framework, 
with one of the most promising lines of inquiry being the integration of the diffi- 
culty (or complexity) dimension with styles ^>£ coping, and the investigation of 
"incidental 3 ' learning. 

By extrapolating and extending the theory of aehie^ nnt motivation of Atkinson 
and others (see Atkinson, 1965), a number of implicate . for school intellectual, 
academic, and social behavior can be developed. One of the major concepts of this 
theory, translated and applied to school anxiety, is the tendency to approach 
school success (T 8 s) which may be thought of as interest in both academic and social 
school situations, coupled with the intention of doing well in such situations. 
Continuing with the theory as developed by Atkinson and others, this tendency is 
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considered to be a multiplicative function of the need to achieve school success 
the strength of the expectancy (or subjective probability) of achieving 
school success (P 88 ), and the incentive value of school success (I 88 ). Furthermore, 
the incentive value of school success is considered to be proportionate to the 
expectancy of school success, i.e., I ftJS * 1 - P oe . 

A second concept derived from this theory of achievement motivation is the 
tendency to avoid school failure , a conception which is parallel to the preceding 
one, and which has the same two assumptions, namely, that the tendency to avoid 
school failure (T-sf) is a multiplicative function of the need to avoid school 
failure (Msf), the expectancy (or subjective probability) of school failure (Pf), 
and the incentive value of school failure (I 8 f). 

The third major concept based on this theory is the resultant school-oriented 
tendency , which occurs when school situations arouse both the tendency to approach 
school success and the tendency to avoid school failure, the resultant of the 
conflict between the two simply being the sum of T ss and T- a f, remembering that 
T. a f is treated as a minus value. Thus the resultant school-oriented tendency is 
positive when Mg 8 > Mg f and negative when M s f>M ss . Also in accordance with 
Lewin's B=f (P, E), personality is represented by M S s and M s f, and E is represented 
by P 88 and 1 - P 88 . 

Also, a special comment needs to be made about the fact that, in the develop- 
ment of the motive X expectancy X incentive theory by Atkinson and others, little 
attention has been given at the conceptual and empirical level to the role of. 
extrinsic influences. This is especially important in our consideration of the 
theory, since anxiety is thought of as the result of constraints from external sources 
which keep the individual within the achievement -oriented situation. 

Finally, as McClelland notes in his analysis of motivation (1951), the 
Intensity of a motive is associated with three hierarchically arranged types of 
reactions, and considering school anxiety as a motive, activity at very low levels 
of anxiety intensity is restricted to wish- fulfillment, goal imagery, and similar 
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thought processes. With increasing intensity of anxiety , goal-oriented, instr ume ntal 
school activity predominates; and at levels of intense anxiety relief -oriented, 
defensive school activity predominates. Furthermore, there is an interaction between 
the intensity of a motive and its approach or avoidance nature, so that when children 
are basically avoidance-oriented, they shift more quickly to goal-oriented, andito 
relief -oriented, school activity, and they make these shifts at lower levels of 
motivation than when they are basically approach-oriented. 

Other Major Variables 
To be Studied 

In preceding sections we have stated two general propositions and the rationale 
by which data relevant to putting the propositions to an empirical test are to be 
handled. These propos itions ar that school anxiety and the other variables to be 
studied are significantly related to the in-school environment, and that some of 
these variables may be conceptually viewed as predominantly antecedents (or causes) 
of school anxiety, while others are more appropriately assigned, conceptually speaking, 
to the role of being consequences (or effects) of school anxiety. In addition, we 
have endeavored to discuss key concepts in a theory of school anxiety; and now we 
proceed to identify major variables which have not already been specifically dis- 
cussed, and briefly showing, as we go along, the theoretical and empirical raison 
d'etre of each variables. 

1. Sex 

Sex differences in anxiety have been consistently obtained, and the most 
widely accepted explanation for this is that boys are more defensive about admitting 
anxiety because anxiety is ego-alien to boys and ego-syntonic to girls (e.g. 

Sarason, etl al . , 1960). Support £or this defensiveness interpretation has been 
provided through the development of the Defensiveness Scal e for Children (DSC) 
on which boys tend to obtain higher scores. However, equivocal results have been 
obtained with the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale using alternative approaches 
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(Phillips, 1966$; Phillips, 1966), although allowances must be made in comparing these 
results for the only moderate relationships between the CMAS and the Test Anxiety 
Scale for C hildr en (the anxiety scale the DSC was used with) , and for the older 
subjects used in the latter studies. 

Sex differences in relationships obtained between anxiety and a host of school- 
related variables are widespread, with the results for both the CMAS and the TASC 
generally being more predictable for boys (Ruebush, 1968). It appears that this 
is partly attributable to complicated interdependencies between sex and the other 
variables which enter into anxiety-school relationships (Phillips, 1962; Phillips, Hinds - 
Vs mrifepn&pgs, I960; Phillips, Hindsman, McGuire, I960,). For example, girls 
and boys probably use different defenses against anxiety and the defenses preferred 
by girls are less likely to be as maladaptive in classroom situations. Also it’ 
appears that achievement is more often stressed in the trainigg of boys than girls, 
while girls are more often given obedience and responsibility training (e.g. Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin, 1957). And, in addition, the achievement of girls seems to be 
more often oriented toward reactions from others, with the result that they probably 
are more easily influenced by parents, teachers, and peers (Crandall, 1963). 

2. Socio- cultural status 

Cross-cultural studies have revealed the importance of social and cultural 
influences in determining how a child acts, feels and thinks (e.g. Whiting and 
Whiting, 1960), and studies of social classes and Negro and Mexican-American sub- 
cultures in this country have delineated many characteristics important to school 
anxiety and many of the other variables being studied (Riessman, 1962; Rubel, 

1966; Landes, 1965; Bloom, Hess, and Davis, 1965; Miller and Swanson, 1960). In 
addition, there are important sex differences between different ocio-cultural 
status groups, one illustration of this being the matriarchical family pattern 
among Negroes and the sex differentiation it produces. Finally, LC and culturally 
deprived children respond more readily to external stimuli than MC children, and 
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they nay be said to be more other-directed (i.e. Riesman, 1950). One implication 

of this is that the classroom environment probably is more crucial for them, and this 

has a number of consequences in relatdonn to school anxiety and other variables 
being studied. 

# 

3. Adaptive requirements of the in-school environment 

The interdependence between socio-cultural status and the school system is 
widely recognized; in fact, this condition is summarized in the often mentioned 
idea that the schools have a middle class bias (see, e.g. , McCandless, 1961). The 
feminine orientation of the school culture also hasnot escaped notice, and it probably 
is associated with differential treatment, expectations, and the like, for boys 
and girls /especially in elementary schools). In juxtaposing these two ideas one 
is led to the generalization that sex and socio-cultural status together define 
different in-school environments, and it is evident that this has many implications 
for theory development and hypothesis testing in this project. Also, the degree of 
structuring of school situations seems to be a factor in the facilitating and inter- 
fering effects of anxiety, with the interfering effects of anxiety generally being 
less severe in well structured situations, (Sarason, et.^aU, 1960). It is well 
to point out, in this connection, that there is evidence that the school experiences 
of IC, Negro and Mexican-Americanrchildren are more structured than those of other 
socio-cultural groups (see Riessman, 1962). Lastly, there probably are differences 
in the degree of evaluation- orientation of different types of school situations, dif- 
ferent classroom groups, and different echools. That is, there is a standard of 
behavior and achievement requited which usually is determined by the teacher in 
conjunction with peers, parents, and others in the school conmunity; and the extent 
to which success (and failure) in these different situations, classroom groups, 
and schools are dependent upon judgments made in terms of such standards is the 
extent to which evaluation-orientation exists in these circumstances. For example, 
in going from social situations, to academic situations (e.g. seat work, project 
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activity), to test situations there usually is increasing evaluation-orientation, 

and the implications of such differences for school anxiety are not difficult to work 
out. 



4, Sex-linked interests, attitudes, and perceptions. 

The acquisition of sex- typed behaviors in early childhood; and their pprvflfl ive 
and profound influence on the developing child, have been extensively investigated 
(e.g. Kagan and Moss, 1962). Also, the essentially feminine orientation of the 
culture of the school has been widely noted (e.g. Riessman, 1962; Sexton, 1961). 

'fills, coupled with studies of masculinity-femini.nity which indicate that the appro? 
priateness of sex-typed behaviors is more critical for *>oys (Gotts and Phillips, 1966), 
suggests that deviancy in sex-related characteristics may be predictive of anxiety- 
school relationships, especially for boys. Also, it is noteworthy that the LC and 
racial-ethnic minority child is less likely to have experienced in the behavior 
of parents and other adults in his non-school environment the essential ingredients 
of the role of the teacher. In addition, these children acquire parental and adult 
sex role expectations which are likely to be at variance with the teacher's role, 
and this is especially true when the teacher is a woman, as is usually the case in 
the elementary school. 

5. Intellectual and academic functioning 

A linkage between anxiety and intelligence, achievement tests, and teacher 
grades is quite consistently reported, and the interpretation of this linkage which 
is most prevalent is traceable to Sarason et. al. , (1960) who take the position 

that anxiety is the etiologically significant factor. One of the arguments on 

i 

which their case rests is that the relationship between anxiety and intelligence 
test performance depends on the situational context; that is, when a test is admin- 
istered in a highly test-like atmosphere the relationship obtained is greater than 
when a more neutral, relaxed atmosphere is achieved (Zweioelson, 1956). Another type 
of argument for interpreting anxiety in this way involves matching children with 
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high and low anxiety on the basis of intelligence. Then if intelligence is the 
causal factor } rather than anxiety) these matched groups should not differ in relevant 
intellectual behavior. But Waite, Sarason, Lighthall and Davidson (1958) found a 
significant relationship between anxiety and paired associate learning, with low 
anxious subjects matched in intelligence learning more rapidly. And in another 
later study Davidson (1959) found a significant relationship, limited to boys, 
between grades in school and anxiety, with intelligence held constant. However, 
the evidence adduced up to now in behalf of this position has been circumstantial, 
and there is suggestive evidence that the relationships are complicated by sex and 
soc iot* cultural factors (e.g. Phillips, 1962). And, what is perhaps a more critical 
point, there are, to the writer's knowledge, no controlled, systematic studies of 
the relation between anxiety and school learning . Also, it has been noted that com- 
plexity and other characteristics of intellectual and achievement tasks, and the 
conditions under which test performance occurs, are significant influences (Ruebush, 
1963). 

6. Peer acceptan:s and rejection. 

There is considerable evidence of a pervasive peer group influence on social 
and academic achievement in school (e.g. Coleman, 1961), and there have been a 
number of studies of anxiety and sociometric status (Ruebush, 1963). A recent work 
by Katz (1964) is an excellent example of the kinds of theoretical propositions 
which can be developed involving peer influence in school. For example, the 
desire to affiliate under stress or anxiety is documented in several studies (Schacter, 
1959), and it would appear «-hat affiliation with friends is anxiety-reducing, 
leading to the anticipation that peer status is more critical to the anxious child 
than the non-anxious child. Translated to school anxiety, this suggests the follow- 
ing: anxious children should choose the more popular peers and reject the more 

unpopular peers, and since highly anxious children ere in greater need of peer 
affiliation, peer rejection should increase their anxiety, and peer acceptance shouli 
decrease it. A further implication of this trend of thought is that peer rejection 





and peer acceptance should be more highly related to intellectual and academic 
performance in school among anxious than among non-anxious children, 

7. Personality characteristics and processes revealed in observations of school 
behavior. 

The self-concept has ^^sumed a central Importance in personality theory, and 
it has been subjected to a great deal of research (Wylie, 1961), although much 
equivocation is required in assessing some of the results and implications. However, 
there are two aspects of self-concept, self-disparagement and feelings of inferiority, 
which have been consistently related to anxiety (Ruebush, 1963). Likewise, there 
have been a number of studies relating dependency, aggression and other dimensions 
of interpersonal relations to anxiety (Ruebush, 1963), and there is a large clinical 
literature dealing with different types of learning and behavior problems and neurotic 
symptoms in school (e.g. Blanchard, 1946; Klein, 1949; Pearson, 1952). Also, there 
is some evidence that personality variables behave like moderator variables, and 
are more functionally related to the academic and intellectual behavior of girls 
and MC children than boys and LC children, respectively (Crandall, 1963). And, 
finally, Cattell and his associates (1966) have showr* that anxiety is a personality 
trait which is distinct from neuroticism, even though it is a major component of 
the neurotic syndrome. 





Chapter 2 

Description of Methods and Instruments Used 
The Research Setting 

Initially it was apparent that a school system which served the needs of 

this project was close at hand, and this was the Austin Independent School District. 

and it was the obvicma rhn'Jre f rir* milt* «i»nvo Oma — JI. *. — — „i. i 
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in the Austin public schools was that close coordination and supervision of our 
research effort was possible, and this was particularly important in view of the 
large amount of data which needed to be collected according to a prearranged, tight* 
ly organized schedule. Another advantage was that the Austin school system was 
large and diverse enough to have the full range of socio-economic and racial 'ethnic 
groups available and the importance of this lies in the fact that research on anxiety 
has typically used only MC children or college students as subjects. 

The Elementary Schools Selected . Eight Austin elementary schools were involved 
in this project, and these schools were selected from all the elementary schools 
available in Austin in each of several classifications at the time the project was 
initiated in 1964. These classifications, which were derived on the basis of a 
careful reconnoitering of school attendance areas, consultation with school officials, 
and the use of achievement test data, included the following: Anglo-American, 

predominantly MM class socio-economically; Anglo-American, predominantly UL class 
socio-economically; Negro -American, predominantly DC socio-economically; Mexican- 
American, predominantly LC socio-economically; racially and ethnically mixed, one 
LC socio-economically, and the other predominantly MC. Within the two Anglo-American 
classifications there were two schools selected, one in an older, stable area of 
the city, and the other in a newly developed area of the city. The next two 
classifications consist of one school each, and the last classification has two 
schools, one with a majority of Mexican- American children and strongly LC oriented, 
and the other with a majority of Anglo-American children and MC oriented. It was 
not possible to select these schools on a strictly random basis, however; for example, 
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there were only two schools in the fourth category, so they were both choeen In 
each of the other categories after a pool of 2-4 schools were initially determined 
to be representative, one (or two) of these was selected in consultation with Austin 
Independent School District officials. These consultations took into account other 
activities and research already going on or contemplated which might interfere with 
the project. Later, the fourth grade achievement test results for the preceding two 
years were examined for all elementary schools in Austin to ascertain the representa- 
tiveness of the choices made, and these data are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. 

Overall Median MAT Grade Equivalent (September testing) of each 
Austin Elementary School, based on Data for 1962-63 and 1963-64 



Classification of School Overall Median Grade Equivalent of 

Each School 



Uegro, predominantly LC 

Mexican-American, predominantly LC 

Racially and ethnically mixed, pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American 
and LC 

Racially and ethnically mixed, pre- 
dominantly An^lo and MC* * 

Remainder of the Austin Elementary 
Schools 



2.8, 3.0, 3.0, 3.2 . 
2.8, 3.0, 3^3, 3.4, 



3.2 



4.4 



3.4, 3.6, 3.6 . 3.8, 
3.9, 4.1, 4.2, 4.2, 

4.4 , 4.4, 4.5, 4.5, 
4.7, 4.7, 4.9, 5.0, 



3.4, 3.4, 3.4 
3.4, 3.4 



3.8 , 3.8, 3.9, 3.9, 
4.3, 4.4, 4,4, 4.4 , 
4.5, 4.5, 4.6, 4.6, 
5.0, 5.2 



Note: :The eight project schools are underlined. 

*Wher* a 3 mal! Negro school was closed in the second year of the project, the com- 
plexion of this school changed somewhat. 

With the exception 6f schools representing upper middle class areas of the 

city, it is apparent that other social class and racial-ethnic areas of the city 
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are adequately represented. The exclusion of these upper middle class schools was 
deliberate, being based on their already heavy involvement in other projects and 
special activities. 

For reasons of practicality the size of the schools vas a factor in the 
selection process, and an effort was made to select schools with three fourth 
grade classes, the grade level at which the project was initiated. However, in one 
school there were only two fourth grade classes, and in another school enrollment 
was underestimated and an additional combination fourth-fifth grade class was 
needed, these fourth graders being tested but excluded in analyses. Altogether there 
were 23 fourth and 23 fifth grade classes involved in the first and second years of 
the project, and a total of approximately 600 children were involved in each of these 
two years, about one-fourth of this total being in each of the major socio-cultural 
status groups. Of course, as a result of in-and-out school mobility the sample in 
fifth grade was not composed entirely of children who were in the sample in fourth 
grade, and obviously the degree of mobility varied from one socio-cultural status 
group to another. In addition, absences on the days on which tests were given 
further decreased the number of children for whom particular combinations of data 
were available. 

Sources of project data . Data for this project were obtained from three differ- 
ent sources: the cumulative records, the children themsel/es, and their teachers. 

The cumulative records were consulted for information concerning the children's 
previous school experiences in grades 1-3, and for information on some personal 
characteristics of the children. Also, the children were asked to respond to a 
self report instrument consisting of 198 items which was administered on four differ- 
ent occasions. In addition, the children were asked to nominate their peers for a 
variety of situations, and this was done on four different occasions. Also, 
standardized achievement and intelligence tests were responded to by the children on 
four different occasions. Finally, the teachers were asked to nominate children for 
a wide variety of behavioral characteristics, as well as to rark them with respect 
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to certain school behaviors, and this was done on four different occasions. At the 
same time, teacher were asked to repeat certain of these nomination forms so as 
to obtain reliability data, and this was done on each of the four occasions. 

Schedule of administration of instruments . A decision had to be made with 

TO l>Ua 4 m 4.1* m J _ A- ... J « _ , . • » ■ a a . 

~~ *■**'- ''*•'*'-*• *»» muvii wuc J.UOHUKJCH18 were co oe aammiscerea, ana aitnougn 
a randomized rotation design was contemplated at the beginning, it soon was apparent 
in discussions with teachers and principals that this was not feasible. Nor was it 
possible to keep the time between tests completely constant from class to class, and 
from occasion to occasion. Actually what was accomplished with only minor exceptions 
was a constant order of administration of the instruments and roughly uniform time 
periods in the testing sequence. Overall, the administration of all the instruments 
was spread out over a period of about three weeks, beginning the third week in 
September at the beginning of the school year, and the third week in April at the end 

t 

of the school year. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered by the 
teachers in all instances with some proctor ing and monitoring by the project staff, 
and all other instruments were administered by the project staff with one exception , 
which was in the Fall, 1964, when psychometrists from the Guidance sad Counseling 
Office assisted the project staff in administering the California Test of Ment al 
Maturity. The schedule of administration of the instruments is shown in Table 4, 
and it should be noted,. that, with only minor deviations, the same schedule was followed 
during both school years. Also, it should be pointed out that two special instruments 
were administered, one in the Fall, 1965, and the other in the Spring, 1966. 

The Children's School Questionnaire (CSQ) 

One source of data in this project was the Children's School Questionnaire 
(see Appendix A) which consists of 198 questions orally read to the children in each 
classroom group. Oral presentation was used to take advantage of the children's higher 
oral than reading comprehension level, the relatively smaller variability in children 
at this age in oral comprehension, compared to reading comprehension, and the greater 
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Schedule for Administration of Regular Project Instruments 
at the beginning and end of the 1964-65 and 1965-66 School Years 



Sftniipnrg of n 4 

Tl v»*.A,wu VA MlOW&UUTCUtO 

First week of testing 

Children's School Questionnaire, Form 1 (administered by project staff 
on first day) 

Metropolitan Achievement Test (administered by teachers, with some assistance 
from project staff, on second - fifth days) 

Second week of testing 

Children's School Questionnaire, Form 2 (administered by project staff 
on first day) 

California Test of Mental Maturity (administered by project staff, with 

assistance from school psychometrists in Fall, 1964, on second - 
fifth days) 

Third week of testing 

Children's School Questionnaire, Form 3 (administered by project staff on 
first day) 

Peer nomination form (administered by project staff on second - third 
days) 

Teacher nomination forms (administered by project staff on second - 
• fifth days, with selected forms repeated about a week later) 



control over response rate, etc* which one has in oral administration. The items 
for the questionnaire were obtained fron various sources, including the Test Anxiety 
— — - C ^ ldren (Sara8on, et al. , 1960), the Achievement Anxiety Scale (Stanford, 
Dember, and Stanford, 1963), the Audience Anxiety Scale (Paivio, Baldwin, and Berger, 
1961), the De f e nsiveness Scale for Children (Lighthall, 1963), and the Children's 
Pers onality Q u es tionnaire (Porter and Cattell, 1963). In addition, a number of 
other items were prepared by the project staff to measure aspects of the concepts of 

school anxiety and approach and avoidance styles of defensiveness as delineated in 
Chapter 1. 
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The items representing each of these categories were randomly split into thirds 
and assigned to Forms 1, 2 or 3 in a random order. After this was accomplished 

each f^rm of the CSQ consisted of 66 items. One of the purposes in doing this was 

» 

the practical necessity of dividing the time required for administration of all 198 
items into periods of appropriate length for fourth and fifth graders. As a result, 
each testing session lasted between 20-30 minute?, the time required depending on 
various factors, including the number of questions orally repeated. A more funda- 
mental reason, however, involved the rationale of the study, which was the desire to 
"randomize” as much as possible effects peculiar to a particular testing sessions, 
and effects associated with item position. It seemed especially crucial to obtain 
measures of school anxiety at the beginning and end of the school year which were 
maximally representative of these beginning and end periods of time, and minimally 
representative of the particular situational and positional contexts in which the 
responses were obtained. These hypothetical relationships are sfchematically 
represented in Figure 7. 



Change in school anxiety 
during the school year > 



school anxiety 

x t \ 

Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 

t t t 

school anxiety measured for 
each child in three different 
school situational contexts, and 
from a variety of positional con- 
texts 



school anxiety 

t v 

Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 

t t t 

school anxiety measured for each 
child in three different school 
situational contexts, and from a 
variety of positional contexts 



(beginning of school year) (end of school year) 



Figure 7. Hypothetical representation of the derivation of school anxiety scores 
which are minimally influenced by differences in situational and posi- 
tional contexts. 





Procedures used to analyze CSQ item responses . Although items were included 
from instruments developed by others, this was not done so that scores derived from 

t 

these items could be included in analyses. Instead, these pools of itema were included 
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measuring concepts which were part 



of the project, but which were at the same time related to concepts for which others 
had developed instruments. As an illustration of this strategy, the concept of school 
anxiety included anxiety associated with test and test-like situations, so it was 
likely that items of the TASC would constitute a core of items to which other items 
designed to tap additional sources of school anxiety would adhere. 

With this composite of 198 items a strategy of empirically determining which 
items went together was pursued. Since item responses were dichotomous, a correlation 
matrix was determined by computing phi coefficients, realizing, of course, that the 
size of phi was severely restricted in cases where proportions were extreme. However, 
as Table 5 clearly shows, proportions above .8 and below .2 were the exception 
rather than the rule. (In passing it should be noted that Chi square tests of 
significance indicated that differences observed in Table 5 between Fall, 1964 and 
Fall, 1965 could be attributed to chance.) This correlation matrix (R) then was 
converted to its G covariance matrix before a principal -components analysis, and 
a Varimax rotation analysis, using a minimum eigen value of 1.00, were carried 
out. All these computations were completed on the University CDC 1604 computer 
using programs*" developed by Veldman (1965). But before using these techniques it 
was necessary to decide whether to seek factors across the total sample, or factors 
common to particular subsamples, especially subsamples based on sex and socio-cultural 
status. In terms of the general problems to be investigated, and the requirements 
of image and factor analytic techniques, it seemed that the most generally meaningful 
factors would be those derived from the total sample. So this is what was done. 

However, due to the limitations of the CDC 1604 computer it was not possible 
to factor analyze the G covariance matrix of all 198 items at one time; so instead, 
all the items on Form 1 and the first half of the items on Form 2 were analyzed together, 
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Distribution of the items of the CSQ in Terms of the 
Proportion Responding in the ’’Yes" (or Comparable) Direction 

in the Fall, 1964 and Fall, 1965 



Proportion 


* 


Fall, 


1964 






Fall, 


1965 




Form 1 


Form 2 


Form 3 


All 


Form 1 


Form 2 


Form 3 


All 


.90-.QQ 




1 


1 


C 


* 

o 




4 


» 






4b 


j. 




A 


X 


J. 




.80-. 89 


4 


3 


3 


10 


5 


4 


4 


13 


. 70- . 79 


7 


6 


7 


20 


11 


3 


9 


23 


.60- .69 


7 


10 


7 


24 


6 


10 


2 


18 


.50-. 59 


8 


7 


10 


25 


7 


7 


1GT 


24': 


.40-. 49 


15 


15 


19 


49 


11 


14 


8 


33 


.30-. 39 


10 


17 


12 


39 


9 


9 


18 


36 


.20-. 29 


8 


7 


4 


19 


10 


15 


14 


39 


.10-. 19 


4 


0 


3 


7 


5 


3 


0 


8 


0-.09 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


66 


66 


66 


198 


66 


66 


66 


198 



with this process being repeated for the last half of the items on Form 2 and all 
the items on Form 3. Then the items with factor loadings of .40 or higher in the 
two Varimax rotation analyses were selected for a subsequent analysis. Finally, in 
order to check on the stability of the factor structure this procedure was followed 
with CSQ data collected in the Fall, 1964 and again in the Fall, 1965, Data concerning 
the percent of variance accounted for in this series of image analyses are presented 
In Table 6. 

To establish the degree of similarity between the Fall, 1964 and Fall, 1965 
factor structures, neither Ahmavaara's nor Kaiser's method of comparing factor structures 
and studies could be used, for neither the same items nor the same subjects appeared 
In each of the series of image analyses. Instead, factors obtained on the two occasions 
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Percent of Variance Accounted for in 
the Fall, 1964 and Fall, 1965 ’ 
CSQ Image Analyses 



Source of 
Variance 


Fall, 1964 




Fall, 1965 


Form l+% 
Form 2 


\ Form 24- 
Form 3 


Composite 


Form 1 4-% 
Form 2 


% Form 24- 
Form 3 


Compos ite 


Total Common 


49.10 


51.45 


53.95 


50.09 


53.45 


55.84 


Common 














extracted 


54.62 


58.26 


65.47 


52.57 


58.13 


63.34 


Total 














extracted 


26.82 


29.97 


35.32 


26.33 


31.07 


35.37 



were examined for common items with factor loadings of .40 or higher. Doing -this it was 
soon apparent that four factors obtained in the Fall, 1964 were similar to four factors 
obtained in the Fall, 1965, since in each of these pairs of factors mere than three-fourth 
of the items had loadings of ,40 or higher on bo*~h factors (for school anxiety 90 per 
cent did.). Therefore, to select the items to represent each factor, those having .40 
or higher loadings on what appeared to be the same factors on the two occasions were put 
into the initial pool of items representing the factor. In addition, if an item had a 
.40 or higher loading on only one of the two years its loadings in the other year were 
examined, and if it had a loading between .30 - .40 on the right factor, and no similarly 
high loading on any other factor, it was added to the final pool. In this way sets of 
items were obtained for four different factors which had a reasonable claim to stability 
across occasions separated by a full year. These factors are tentatively identified, 
and the items representing them are listed, in Table 7, and it should be noted that 
26 of the 30 items of the TASC appeared in the final pool of items for the school anxiety 
factor. And, in general, these items were among those with the highest loadings on this 
factor, which supports the contention (in Chapter 1) that test anxiety is of central 
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importance in school anxiety. Also, it should be pointed out that all factor scores were 
derived by assigning each item a weight of one and summing the item responses. The 
simplicity of this method of scoring, and the stability of the results obtained justified 
its use (Horn, 1965), In addition, it was earlier pointed out that a number of items 
from the CPQ were included (with permission of the authors) in the CSQ. The purpose of 
doing this was to obtain a measure of the concept of pronenass toward neuroticism (PTN) 
using the research of Cattail and Scheier (1961) as the rationale for determining which 
dimensions of ti*w CPQ to select items from. Also, anxiety is a major component of 
neuroticism, so that it is conceptually permissible to think of the PTN score as heavily 
infused with general anxiety. In connection with the PTN items one further point, needs 
to be made, which is that these items did not cluster together and form a factor in the 
image analyses. But this is not surprising, since the dimensions which the PTN items 
represent were factorially derived, and each dimension was represented in the CSQ by only 
a few items. Finally, it should be noted that., in accordance with the rationale discussed 
in Chapter 1, the items of the defensiveness factor were conceptually differentiated into 
two subgroups, one identified with the approach style of defensiveness, and the other 
identified with the avoidance style of defensiveness. These items are marked in Table 
7, and one item (1-25) was excluded in this conceptual breakdown. 

A special problem occurred in conjunction with the CSQ. Since it wa~ split into 
three forms the chances of being absent on one of the days when a form was administered 
was increased three- fold, and this created a problem not faced in coniunction with other 
instruments. After considerable thought and some experimenting it was decided that if a 
subject responded to two of the three forms of the CSQ on any one of the four occasions, 
his score on the third, or missed, form could be validly estimated. What was required 
was the demonstration of the equivalence of the responses of subjects who took all three 
forms with the responses of subjects who took only two of the three forms. So scores for 
each of the factors of the CSQ were computed for Form 1, 2, and 3 separately, and these 
results are shown in Table 8 which provides the means and standar* 3 deviations of these 
separate scores, and their associated t values, for subjects who took all three forms, 
and fur 'objects who took combinations of only two of the forms, in the Spring, 1966. 
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Composite of Items Representing the Four Most 
Significant Factors Found in Images Analyses of the CSQ 



Form and Item No, Items 



Factor A: School Anxie ty 



1-5* 


Do you worry when the teacher says that she is going to ask you 
questions to find out how much you know? 


1-8* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that you did poorly on a test you 
had in school that day? 


1-10* 


Do you worry a lot while you are taking a test? 


1-12 


Is it hard *or you to do as well as the teacher expects you to do 
in class? 


1-16* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that the teacher is angry because 
you do not know yorr lessons? 


1-20 


Do you often have the fear that other children might think you dumb? 


1-27 


Do you usually feel nervous when speaking to the principal? 


1-30 


Are you sometimes afraid of expressing yourself in class because 
you thin 1 ' you might make a foolish mistake? 


1-38 


Are you often worried that the teacher will scold or punish you? 


1-40 


When it is your turn to get up and recite in class, do you feel 
your heart pounding hard? 


1-42* 


When you are at home and you are thinking about you*- arithmetic 
lesson for the next day, do you become afraid that you will get 
the answers wrong when the teacher calls upon you? 


1-56* 


Do you worry about being promoted, that is, passing from the 
---- g ade to the ---- grade at the end of the year? 


1-52* 


Do you worry a lot before you take a test? 


1-63* 


Do you think ycu. worry more about school than other children? 


1-65* 


J 

After you have taken a test do you worry about how well you did 
on the test? 


1-66* 


If you did very poorly when the teacher called on you, would you 
feel like crying even though you would try not to cry? 


11-3 


Do you ever worry about knowing your lessons? 


11-5* 


When the teacher asks you to get up in front of the class and read 
aloud, are you afraid that you are going to make some bad mistake? 


11-6 


Do your knees shake when you are asked to recite in class? 


11-11 


Do you sometimes have a fear of fainting in class? 




Table 7 cont. 



Fom> and Item No. Items 



llrl2* 


When you are home and you are thinking about your reading lesson 
for the next day, do you worry that yoi will do poorly on the 
lesson? 


11-14 


Do you sometimes shake all over when you are asked to recite in 
class? 


11-16 


When the teacher' fails to notice and comment on your work does 
it make you urihappy? 

/ 


11-r* 


When yoiv'are in bed at night, do you sometimes worry about how 
you are going to do in class the next day? 


11-20 


Does your teacher sometimes give you a lower grade than you think 
you deserve? 


11-26 


Do you always feel uncomfortable when you do not know what is 
expected of you in class? 


11-28* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that you are in school and can- 
not answer the teacher’s question? 


11-33 


Does your voice sometimes shake when you are asked to recite in 
class? 


11-35 


Is it hard for you to tell someone you’re scared? 


11-38 


Do you have a hard time keeping up with the other students in 
class? 


11-45 


If anything happens which tends to make you look foolish, do you 
tend to think about it for a long time afterwards? 


11-46 


Do you worry that you might forget your lines when you recite 
a poem in front of the class? 


11-47 


Do some of your friends think you are a sissy because you make 
good grades? 


11-50 


Do you dread choosing up sides to play games because you are • 
usually one of the last ones chosen? 


11-52 


Do you ever worry about something bad happening to someone you 
know? 


11-53* 


When you are taking a hard test, do you forget some things you 
knew very well before you started taking the test? 


11-54* 


Do you wish a lot of times that you didn’t worry so much about 
a test? 


H-56* 


When you are taking a test, does the hand you write with shake 
a little? 


11-58 


Have you ever been afraid of getting hurt? 






Table 7 cont. 
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Form and Item Nc. Items 



11-63 


Do the students that do poorly on the tests that the teacher 
gives lose the approval of the teacher? 


111-2 


If' you think someone doesn’t like you, does it bother you? 


111-6 


'/hen someone is slow, does it bother you; or does it not bother 
you? 


111-11 


When you've done something wrong, is it hard for you to say 
you're ^orry? 


111-13 


Do you sometimes worry about being different from many of the 
children in your class? 


111-14 


Do you usually feel awkward meeting new students who have just 
come into the class? 



ill- 16* When the teacher says that she is going to find out how much 





you have learned, does your heart begin to beat faster? 


111-17 


Are you sometimes afraid of getting into arguments? 


111-19 


Do some children in the class say things to hurt your feelings? 


111-22 


Does it seem like most of the children in the class never pay 
any attention to you? 



111-23* When the teacher says that she is going to give the class a test. 





do you get a nervous or funny feeling? 


111-25 


Do you dislike reciting in class because you might make a mistake 
and others would laugh at you? 


111-26 


’ Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 


111-29 


When one of your friends won't play with you, do you feel badly? 


111*32 


Is it hard for you to have a good report card as your parents 
expect you to have? 


111-33 


Do some children in the class seem to get angry when you do 
better than they do? 


111-34 


Are you afraid that other children will laugh at you when you 
show your work to them? 


111-35 


Are you frequently afraid you may make a fool of yourself? 



111-36* Are you afraid of Sc 1 tests? 



111-39 • 


When the teacher says that she is going to give the class a test, 
do you become afraid that you will do poorly? 


111-40 


Do you worry a lot about your schoo 1 work because you are afraid 
your parents aighfc find out you are not doing as well as they 
expect you t do? 
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Table 7 confc. 



Form and Item No. Items 







111-41 


Do you ever worry about what people think of you? 


111-42 


Do you feel nervous if the whole class watches you when you are 
making something? 


111-43* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that other boys and girls in 
your class can co things that you cannot do? 


111-44 


Do your classmates sometimes make fun of the way vou look and 
talk? 


111-47 


Do you feel nervous when others look at work you have done? 


111-49* 


When the teacher is teaching you about reading, do you feel that 
other children in the class understand her better than you? 


111-50* 


While you are on your way to school do you sometimes worry that 
the teacher may give the class a test? 


ill-52 


Do you ever worry that you won't be able to do something that 
you want to do? 


111-53 


Are you often worried that you might be sick in class? 


111-55* 


While you are taking a test do you usually think you are doing 
poorly? 


111-58* 


When the teacher asks you to write on the blackboard in front 
of the class, does the hand you write with sometimes shake a 
little? 


111-61 


Do you feel cross and grouchy sometimes? 


111-62 


In your school work, do you often forget; or do you feel sure you 
can remember things? 


111-65 


When you recite in class do you often wonder what others are 
thinking of you? 


Factor B: 


Sex-linked Interests, Attitudes 


1-36 


Do you sometimes feel like hurting someone? 


1-5C 


Are you as good in games like kickball as other students in class? 


11-42 


Which story would you like better, how Indians make clothing; 
or one about killing Indians? (Rs) 


1-44 


Would you rather read a book; or play ball? (Rs) 


, 11-49 


Would you rather collect stamps; or play football? (Rs) 


11-55 


Would you rather be a tapdancer; or a soldier? (Rs) 


111-i 


Would you rather listen to music; or ride a bicycle? (Rs) 
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Table 7 cent. 



111-8 

111-18 

111-20 



In a play would you rather be a speed pilot; or a famous writer? 
Would you rather draw pictures of birds; or hunt birds? (Rs) 



If two children were fighting on the playground, would you go 
tell the teacher; or let them fight? (Rs) 



4 4 < #* « 
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would you rather work with books in a library; or be a General 
in the Array? (Rs) 



Factor 



1-11 

1-23 



C: Self Disparagement „ in Relation to Peers 

Can others do things better; or can you do most things well? 



Are most children sometimes unkind; or are most: children kind 
to you? (Rs) 



1-47 

1-51 



Do people think you make many mistakes; or few mistakes? 



Do your classmates make fun of you for the way you play in school 
games? 



1-55 

I- 59 

II- 36 
11-41 



Do the other children in the class like you? (Rs) 

Since you started school, have you ever felt like crying? 
Does the teacher in class seem to like you? 



When the children are upset and cry because they do not have their 
lessons do you feel sorry "or them? 



11-57 



If you are in a hurry to finish your lesson and are not sure how 
to spell a word, do you usually stop and look it up in the dic- 
tionary? 



11-60 



Do you generally do what your friends like to do even though 
sometimes you want to do something else? 



Factor D: Defensiveness 



1-2 



When you see other children having trouble doing an assignment 
do you wish you could go over and help them? (Ap) 



1-4 



Do you always think that mother's way of doing things is better; 
or do you sometimes think your own way is better? (Ap) 



1-15 

1-17 



Do you ever worry? (Av) 

Do you always raise your hand in class when you know the answer? 
1-24 Are you sorry for some of the things you have done? (Av) 

1-25 Do you like to play in the snow? 

1-29 Are you ever unhappy? (Av) 



(Ap) 
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Table 7 coat. 



Form and Item No. Items 



1-39 


Do you pay close attention to what the teacher says when she 
explains something? (Ap) 


1-44 


When you are working in a group, do you usually volunteer for 
more work than anyone else in the group? (Ap) 


t i p 


when you make something in classj do you try to make sure that 
all the other children see it? (Av) 


1-49 


Do you wish that your teacher paid more attention to you? (Av) 


1-53 


Has anyone ever been able to scare you? (Av) 


1-57 


Do you often wish the teacher would slow down until you under- 
stand what she is saying better? (Av) 


1-58 


Does your mother bring cookies, help at class parties, and do 
other things like the mothers of the other children in class? (Ap) 


11-2 


When someone scolds you, does it make you feel badly? (Av) 


11-4 


Do you try to be one of the best students in your class? (Ap) 


11-13 


When you hurt somebody* s feelings, does it make you feel badly? 


11-19 


When the teacher gives an assignment do you get busy on it right 
away? (Av) 


11-22 


When someone misses school because of illness do you try to be 
the first cne to help him catch up? (Ap) 


11-25 


Do you hate to miss school because you don’t like to get behind 
in your work? (Av) 


11-29 


Do you work hardest when you know that what you do will be compared 
with what other students in class do? (Av) 


11-30 


Do you like to go on trips with your mother and father? (Ap) 


11-43 


Do you get angry when you are working on something important 
in class and someone interrupts you? (Av) 


11-48 


Do you lGse your temper sometimes? (Av) 


111-7 


To get others to like you do you try to find nice things to say 
about them? (Av) 


111-9 


Do you get as much approval from the teacher in class as you 
would like to get? (Ap) 


111-24 


Before turning in school work do you always make a last minute 
check for mistakes? (Ap) / 


111-27 


Do you expect to do better school work in the future than you have 
in the past? (Av) 



Table 7 cont. 



Form and Item No. Items 



111-28 


Do you get along well with the teacher in class? (Ap) 


111-30 


Do you feel it is important to think about how you can get people 
to like you? (Av) 


111-31 


Would you like to represent your class in a contest between rooms 
even if it meant extra work for you? (Ap) 


111-37 


When you have done well on something, do you feel pleased with 
yourself even when no one else in class notice 3 what you have 
done? (Ap) 


111-38 


If a child is new in class and is having trouble making friends 
do you make a special effort to be friendly to him? (Av) 


111-46 


Do you work with others every chance you get in class? (Ap) 


111-51 


Do you do extra work for the teacher whenever you have the 
opportunity? (Ap) 


111-59 


Do you get as much approval from other children in class as you 
would like to get? (Ap) 


111-63 


Do you feel terrible if you break something which belongs to 
somebody else? (Av) 



Note: Items of the school anxiety factor marked with an asterisk (*) are 

in the TASC, and items marked with an Rs were scored in the reverse direction. 

(In all other instances, the yes or first alternative was assigned a value of one.) 
Also, items of the defensiveness factor marked by an Ap were included in the 
approach style of defensiveness score, and items marked by an Av were included 
in the avoidance style of defensiveness. (Av items are reversed in direction of 
scoring, a "no” being scored as one.) 
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Inspection of Table 8 indicates that these separate factor scores are in fact compar- 
lable in most instances, so that it is possible to predict a subject’s total score on a 
| factor from his responses to two of the three forms. Although these findings apply only 

-o the Spring, 1966 data, it is assumed that similar results would have been obtained on 
:he other three occasions. 



Table 8. 

Means, Standard Deviations and associated t tests for subjects 
who took all three form? in comparison with subjects 
who took only two forms of the CSQ ’n the Spring, 1966 



j Form and 
| Factor 




Ss taking 
all three 
forms 
(N®507) 


Ss taking 
Forms 1 
and 2 only 
(N~25) 


Ss taking 
Forms 1 
and 3 only 
(N=33) 


Ss taking 
Forms 2 
and 3 only 
(N=36) 


X 


s 


X 


s 


t 


X 


s 


t 


X 


s 


t 


[ Form 1 


























( Factor 


A 


5.77 


4.24 


5.12 


4.03 


.79 


8.12 


4.82 


2.72 










B 


1.36 


.69 


1.32 


.65 


.26 


1.61 


.61 


2.26 










C 


1.45 


1.36 


1.12 


1.24 


1.30 


1.88 


1.62 


1.49 










D 


9.23 


2.26 


9.44 


1.73 


.58 


9.52 


2.25 


.71 








I Form 2 


























I Factor 


A 


7.21 


5.56 


6.96 


5.49 


.22 






1 


8.06 


5.29 


.92 




B 


2.76 


1.33 


2.84 


1.34 


.30 








2.75 


1.36 


.03 




C 


1.13 


.87 


1.40 


.82 


1.64 








1.28 


.97 


.91 




D 


7.01 


2.14 


7.32 


1.75 


.86 








6.91 


2.18 


.24 


I Form 3 














1 ? 












! Factor 


A 


10.81 


8.20 








15.79 


8.35 


3 > 30 


11.83 


7.82 


.76 




B 


3.02 


1.58 








3.12 


1.62 


.34 


3.03 


1.61 


.01 




C 


(No items from this 


form) 
















I 


D 


9.15 


3.02 j 








9.88 


2.71 


1.49 


9.69 


2.52 


1.24 



Sociometric Nominations 

Another source of data was children’s nominations of other children in 
the classroom group for a series of five situations. To do this the usual socio' 
metric approach was employed except that both positive and negative choices 
I were obtained, and choices were restricted to the same sex, i.e., 
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boys chose only boys, and girls only girls. The reason for chis latter decision 
as that status with one’s own sex, especially at this age level, is likely to be 
more discriminating than status with the opposite sex. For example, a boy who is 
nominated positively by six boys probably enjoys more status than a boy with six 
positive nominations split equally among boys and girls. With regard to obtaining 
both positive and negative nominations, there is evidence that a positive nomination 
is not simply opposite in meaning from a .legative nomination (e.g. Phillips and 
De Vault, 1955). For example, poor performance in school may contribute to peer 
rejection, even though good performance does not contribute to peer acceptance. 
Obviously, this line of reasoning also rules out the practice of combining positive and 
negative nominations into a single score. Empirically, however, positive and negative 
nomination scores may prove to be so highly intarcorrelated as to negate most of the 

preceding logic, but that is a decision which will be dealt with when the relevant 
data are examined. 

The five situations for which positive and negative nominations were asked 
for are shown in Appendix A. In asking for negative nominations care was taken not 
to suggest that the children ought to make such nominations. This indirect, oblique 
approach is illustrated by the following item: "Suppose that the teacher selected 

someone to work with you, jlf there is someone you hope she won’t select please 
write his name in the blank." It. should be noted that the children were permitted to 
nominate only one child for each situation, although the same child could be positively, 
or negatively, nominated for more than one situation, but he could not be nominated 
for both a positive and negative situation. To facilitate accurate identification 
of children, first names (and last initials when necessary) were written on the 
blackboard with boys in one column and girls in the other, and each child's name 
was pronounced out loud. If a child knew who he wanted to nominate but couldn't 
find' his name on the blackboard he was quietly helped. In a few instances the 
assistance of the teacher V7as necessary later in order to decipher nominations because 
of illegible handwriting, poor spelling, and the use of nicknames. 
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In deriving a score, the first procedure involved totaling the number of positive 
nominations, and the number of negative nominations, received from all children (of the 
same sex). Then the number of positive nominations, and the number of negative nominations 
received from different children (of the same sex) was tabulated. The difference between 
these two approaches is that if a child received five positive nominations from the same 
child, i.e,, he was nominated by this child for every positive situation, in the first 
method of scoring he gets five points, and in the second approach he gets only one 
point, toward his peer acceptance score. Also, since only same sex choices were made, 
and class size and the ratio of boys to girls varied, scores from class to class and 
from bbys tj girls were made more comparable by dividing the number of nominations by 
the number of boys (or girls) in class less one. Formulated as a series of equations 
we have the following: PA = PCt /N-1, PA = PCd /n-1, PR = NC T/n- 1 } an d PR = NCd /n-1; 

where PA is peer acceptance, PR is peer rejection, PC T and NC T are the total number of 
positive, and negative, choices received, respectively, FCq and NCp are the number of 
positive, *nd negative, choices received, respectively, from different children, and N 
is the number of boys (or girls) in the classroom group. 

These data were gathered near the beginning and end of fourth and fifth grades 
(actually about five weeks after school started and before school ended), and the 
same procedures were used each time. In addition, preliminary data gathered in the 
Fall, 1964 were utilized in deciding whether separate peer acceptance and peer rejection 
scores were Justified, and whether there was a high degree of similarity between scores 
based on total number of choices received and scores based on the number of choices 
received from different peers. The results are given in Table 9. 
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Table 9. 

Fall, 1964 Correlations in Different Subgroups 
Between Different Sociometric Scores 



Subgroups 


N 


r 12 


r 34 


r 13 


r 24 


Male 


65 


92 


85 


-08 


-08 


Female 


62 


89 


94 


-37 


-29 


White 


dO 


93 


94 


-31 


-24 


Negro 


37 


92 


93 


-18 


-08 


Mex . -Amer . 


40 


84 


86 


-36 


-24 


TOTAL 


127 


90 


90 


-25 


-20 



Note: l=Total Number of Positive Choices Received/ N _i . 

2=Total Number of Different Positive Choices Received/j^ . 

3=Total Number of Negative Choices Received/}^ . 

4=Total Number of Different Negative Choi-ces Received/j^ 

Also, decimal points have been omitted. 

From the foregoing data (in Table 9) the answers to the two questions which were 
< raised earlier are obvious. In the first place the total number of positive and 

1 

j negative nominations received is so highly correlated with the total number of differeni 

2 

| positive and negative choices received, respectively, that there is no point in keeping 
j both scores, and in subsequent analyses it was decided that sociometric scores based 

J 

; on the number of nominations received from different children should be used. With 

J 

j regard to the question concerning the separation of positive and negative choices, it 

s 

i clear that, although they tend to be negatively related, the correlations 

1 

are so low as to necessitate keeping both types of scores. With respect to peer 
status, therefore, there are two variables to be studied further: one is peer 

acceptance and the other is peer rejection. 

] Standardized Tests 

California Test of Mental Maturity and the Metropolitan Achievement Test were 
I administered to children on all four occasions, and they provided the major source of 
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information on intellectual and academic functioning. As noted elsewhere, the MAT was 
given by teachers, with test materials, minimal supervision, and scoring performed by 
fr i project staff; and the CTMM was given by the project staff with assistance in the 
Fall, 1964 from psychometric teams of the Austin public schools. The CTMM was also 
scored through project facilities. The Elementary level of the MAT was used in the 
Fall, 1964. (In one school a few students received the Primary II, the scores being 
converted with data provided by the test publisher.) In the Spring, '965, the Inter- 
mediate level of the MAT, with machine scorable answer sheets, was ured in four pro- 
ject schools, and the Elementary level test was continued in the four schools with 
high concentrations of Negro and Mexicsn-American children. However, in fifth grade 
all schools used the Intermediate level of the MAT; and in using the MAT, forms were 
alternated from one occasion to the next so that the same form was not repeated on 
successive occasions. In one instance the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was used in a 
school, and it was necessary to eliminate those scores from analyses. The arithmetic, 
reading, and language subtests were utilized, rather than the whole battery, and all 
MAT raw scores were converted into grade equivalents . For the CTMM, separate verbal 
(language) and nonverbal (nonlanguage) IQ’s, as well as a total IQ, were obtained with 
the Short Form, 1963 Edition of the test; and the same form was used throughout, being 
therefore, repeated four times during the two years. Repeating the same form of the 
CTMM served an important purpose, which was to determine tl:o relationship between 
school anxiety end learning as represented in improvement in performance on the CTMM. 
In the first chapter it was pointed out that, although anxiety has been consistently 
found to be negatively related to intelligence test performance, the role of anxiety 
in change in performance on intelligence tests has been only obliquely approached (see 
e.g.. Haggard, 1954 study of test-taking attitudes and administrator rapport). 

V 

Teacher Grades 

The grades reported by teachers in both subject matter and school conduct were 
j.ized, even though there is considerable evidence from a wide variety of sources 
that grades do not have the reliability and validity that researchers desire in their 
instruments. In addition, teacher grades are to some extent a measure of the teacher’ 
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value system, and it is difficult to ascertain the degree to which grades of different 
teachers are comparable. Nevertheless, grades have been shown to be as good a predic- 
tor, when grades of a number of different teachers are "averaged,” as anything else of 
future school success. Also, the problem is mitigated by another circumstance, which 
is that the project is interested in grades both as measures of achievement and behav- 
ior m school, and as indicators of reward and failure influences. In this latter 
case, there is little reason to believe that an "invalid" grade of "F" is less threat- 
ening to the student than a 'Valid r grade of "F." Similarly, an "A" would probably 
have about the same rewarding effect whether or not it was "validly given. 

Another matter which enters the picture in regard to interpreting teacher grades 
is the "grading on the basis of ability" philosophy which appears to be official policy 
in the Austin Public Schools, at least through third grade, and frequently in Grades 
4-6. According to the rationale of this method of grading, intellectual ability is 
"partialled out" of the grades given by teachers; and since achievement tests like the 
MAT are highly correlated with intelligence tests this factor also is largely "par- 
tialled out." The net effect of this is that teacher grades would not be highly corre~ 
lated with intelligence tests or with standardized achievement tests. Based on data 
gathered in the Fall, 1964, the actual relationships are as shown in Table 10, where 
teacher grades obtained in Grades 1-3 are correlated with intelligence and achievement 
tests given in Grade 2 and the beginning of Grade 4. 
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Table 10. 

Correlations between Teacher Grades and 
Intelligence and Achievement Test Scores in Various Subgroups 



Subgroup 


N 


r IQ, GPA 1 


r Ach, GPA 1 


Male 


65 


54 


65 


Female 


62 


70 


62 


White 


50 


55 


61 


Mex.-Amer. 


40 


44 


56 


Negro 


37 


52 


57 


TOTAL 


127 


62 


61 



Note: Deciiml points have been omitted. 

‘'These coefficients are averages of several correlation 
coefficients. 



The evidence of Table 10 is clear: intellectual ability and achievement on 

standardized tests are highly related to teacher grades. It would appear,, therefore, 
that teacher grades should not be viewed within the framework of the grading-on-the- 
bas is -of -ability philosophy. On further analysis, however, these results would be 
consistent with grading on the basis of ability if one is willing to assume that the 
effectiveness of schools and teachers in reaching children, is proportional to the children's 
intelligence, i.e., the more intelligent the child the more effective schools and teachers 
are in teaching the child. No further e_fort will be made at this point to untangle 
and explore this possibility. 

In addition, information on the previous school history of all children in the 
project was sought in the cumulative records in the schools. From this record a number 
of different kinds of information was obtained, including teacher grades in preceding 
school years (Grades 1-3), school attendance, intelligence and achievement test data, 
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Teacher Nomination Forms 

The use of teacher nominations of children for various traits was a major source 
of data in the project, and as pointed out earlier in the discussion of teacher grades, 
such nominations are probably a measure of the teacher's value system regarding the 
classroom behavior of children, as well as being a measure of chiBren's actual behavior 
in the classroom. It also is difficult to ascertain whether different teacher's 
nominations are comparable. But this is not just the problem of knowing whether children 
in different classrooms would receive comparable nominations if they had the opportunity 
to interact with two or more of the teachers. There is also the possibility that 
different classroom situations bring out different behaviors in different children. 

In spite of these limitations, teacher's observations and judgments of the classroom 
behavior of children frequently have been significantly related to anxiety (Ruebush, 



1963). ^ 

One of the instruments developed by the project staff was designed to measure 
the desire and effort to do well in school academically and socially, and it is 
called a measure of school motivation . The items designed to measure the desire and 
effort to do well in school academically were suggested by a study by Sarason et al. , 

(1958) and those intended to measure desire and effort to do well in school socially 

were developed by the project staff in a form parallel to those involving academic activities. 

The content of the instrument is included in Appendix A. 

The procedures by which children were assigned to one of five categories is clearly 
shown in Appendix A, but it should be noted here that the instrument was designed to 
produce very little discrimination between classes. In other words the steps which were 
taken produces a distribution of school motivation scores in each class which does not 
differ .appreciably from the distributions of scores in other classes. In devising the 
instrument an attempt was made to minimize the tendencies of some teachers to strongly 
skew their distributions, and at the same time to allow room for legitimate differences 
between classes. (For a clearer picture of what has been done it is suggested that the 
reader refer to the instrument in Appendix A.) 
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Teacher nominations albo were secured for a wide variety of different types of 
classroom behavior. One of the major sources of these classroom "trait" characteristics 
is the series of studies of problem behavior in school initiated by Wickman (Wickman, 

1928; Stouffer, 1955). ^orty of these trait characteristics were utilized, and they are 
included in Teacher nomination Forms 1 and 2 in Appendix A. A number of other trait 
characteristics are included in these two forms which were gleaned from a number of 
sources, especially the clinical literature . In addition, there are a series of sketches 
which provide detailed descriptions of the classroom behavior of children which were 
derived from psychoanalytically-oriented views of the learning and school behavior diffi- 
culties of children (Blanchard, 1946; Klej.n, 1949; Pearson, 1952). This teacher 
nomination form also is included in Appendix A. 

These teacher nomination data were handled on two levels in relation to a definition 
of what was being measured by this multitude of characteristics. Since teachers were 
asked to nominate the one or two children whom they associated with each of the character- 
istics. or school behavior traits described, and were asked to wcrk rapidly and freely, 
only children evidencing a marked degree of a characteristic or trait received nominations 

(if it can be assumed that success was obtained in getting the information desired 

\ 

from teachers). For this reason, in the empirical determination of which traits went 
together or formed constellations, nominations received by children on all four occasions 
were added together. This had the effect of involving more children, and of making 
the image and factor analyses which were performed more intellectually palatable and 
defensible. A G ccvariance matrix was first computed, and this was followed by a 
principal-components and a varimax rotation analysis. These analyses, howeyer, were 
limited to the items (i.e., the traits or characteristics) included in teacher nominations 
Forms 1 and 2, a total of 72 items. Ail but 10 of the 72 items had loadings of .40 
or higher and were assigned to the factor which they best represented. Five factors 
were obtained, and these factors are identified, and their accompanying items are listed, 
in Table 11. It should be noted, of course, that the sample on which this inpge analysis 
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was carried out consisted of subjects who were present on all four occasions and 
thus had the opportunity of being nominated by the teacher on each occasion. 

Also, scores were derived for each of these factor tally based concepts (or dimen- 
sions) by simply adding the number of nominations received on each set of items, 
and these scores and the concepts which they represent were used throughout the 
project analyses. 

As previouslv noted, information obtained with the sketches was not incorporated 
in the preceding analyses. Instead, the sketches were originally developed to 
measure three concepts, and these concepts and the items designed to measure them 
were as follows: feelings of inferiority (items 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 21); 

neurotic symptoms associated primarily with academic situations (items 1, 3, 8, 

10, 15, 16, 19), and neurotic symptoms associated primarily with social situations 
(items 5, 7, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23). Scores for these items we re arrived at by 
weightirg the three item description levels three, two, and one, respectively, 
and summing across items. 

Table 11. 

Items Representing the Five Factors Obtained in 
an Image Analysis of Teacher Nomination Forms 1 and 2 using 

Data from all Four Occasions 



Item:. No. 



Item 



Item. No. Item 




Factor A: Aggression, with independence strivings (AI) 



3 


Cruelty, Bullying 


44 


Fight 8 with little provocation 


6 


Disobedience 


47 


Piovokes hostility from peers 


8 


Domineering 




and teachers 


11 


Impertinence, Defiance 


56 


Engages in noisy behavior 


12 


Impudence, Rudeness 


57 


Engages in frequent vocal 


21 


Quarrelsomeness 




defiance 


22 


Resentfulness 


62 


Stubbornly resists the will and 


28 


Stubbornness 




authority of the teacher 


30 


Sullenness 


68 


Constantly challenges and 


34 


Temper tantrums 




opposes the leadership of 



the teacher 
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Table. 11 cont. 






Item No, 


Item Item No. 


Item 


Factor B: 


Active withdrawal (AW) 






1 


Carelessness in work 


49 


Acts as if the teacher does not 


4 


Daydreaming 




exist, is sometimes oblivipus 


13 


Inattention 




to what happens in class 


16 


Lack of interest in work 


51 


Has frequent stomach upsets, 


17 


Laziness 




headaches, and other physical 


27 


Stealing 




disorders 


32 


Tardiness 


53 


Lies at slightest opportunity 


38 


Unreliableness 


55 


Dreads going to school 


40 


Untruthfulness 


58 


Makes excuses for failures, 


43 


Uses real or imagined inferior- 




and justifies his behavior 




ities as an excuse for not 


63 


Is accident prone 




really trying 


72 


Uses laziness as a means of 








attracting attention 


Factor C: 


Emotional disturbance, with depression 


(ED) 




9 


Easily discouraged 






10 


Fearfulness 






20 


Physical coward 






25 


Sensitiveness 






26 


Shyness 






37 


Unhappy, depressed 






39 


Unsocial, withdrawing 






64 


Is overly seriously minded, un- 








responsive to fun provoking 
situations 






70 


Is sad and apathetic 






71 


Lacks spontaneity, answers 








questions in dull voiced 
monosyllables 







Factor D: Self enhancement , through derogation of others (SE) 



15 

19 

33 

41 

45 

59 

67 



Inquisitiveness 
Overcritical of others 
Tattling 

Clings to teacher and seeks to be 
near her and hold her hand 
Exhibits righteousness, snobbishness 
Seeks to attract attention, through success 
Shows jealousy, hatred 
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Item No* 


Item Item No. 


Item 


Factor E: 


Diffuse hyperactivity (DH) 




7 


Disorderliness in class 




14 


Interrupting 




Id 


Nervousness 




23 


Restlessness 




42 


Habitually pulls his hair, picks at his nose, 
his nails 


pulls his hair, bites 


52 


Is a compulsive talker 




54 


Exhibits facial and body mannerisms, constant 


gulping and hissing 


65 


Attracts attention by being a nuisance 


66 


Exhibits constant movement of fingers or hands 


j, persistent perspiring 




of parts of the body 


1 



Other Instruments Used 

The Pupil Perceptions Test ^. a research Instrument developed by Gotts (1965) , 
which is essentially an application of Parsons' notions of instrumentality and ex- 
pressiveness (see Johnson, 1963), and which contains 40 items which describe concrete 
instances of instrumental and expressive transactions between a child and an adult 
(see Appendix A), had a limited use in the project. The transactions described in this 
instrument are in the form of brief statements, some referring to "the child" and "the 
teacher," and others referring to "the child" and "the parent.” For each item the child 
is asked to specify the sex of the adult and the child mentioned. 

The rationale of the instrument is that children may be presented with a series 
of statements which permit them to demonstrate their sensitivity to existing sex-typed 
role norms in the culture. Since instrumental and expressive interactions are thought 
to be a primary source of the development of sex-typing (Johnson, 1963), children's 
perceptions of these interactions should reflect the extent to vhich they have been 
socialized to expect sex- typed behaviors. 



*This section is based on a paper presented at oWPA in April, 1966 by Gotts (see 
Gotts and Phillips, 1966). 
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The PPT was administered only in the Fall, 1965 to five fifth grade classes in 
socio-culturally different sch ols. A discriminant analysis was used to combine the PPT 
items on which the boys* means differed significantly from the girls’ means so as to 
yiald a maximim separation of the sexes.' (Cooley and Lohnes, 1962; Veldman, 1965). 
Mascul in ity - femininity scores were derived from this discrimination function for this 
limited sample and were related to school anxiety and other variables in the project. 

The Children’s Social Desirability Scale (Crandall, Crandall, and Katkovsky, 1965) 
was administered to a representative sample of five classes in the Spring, 1966. The 
scale has been developed and tried out with children in different racial and ethnic 
groups, and in the yes-no format has 47 items (see Appendix A). The purpose of giving 
this instrument was to provide additional data in the area of response styles. 
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Chapter 3 

Major Findings of the Project 

The procedures which will be followed in this chapter are, first, to identify 
at a conceptual, analytical, or hypothetical level a problem for which data collected 
in the project may have some relevance. Generally, what is involved at this point 
is a recapitulation of ideas presented in Chapter 1, followed by a development of 
det/ T Is of the problem and the questions and hypotheses to be explored. Then there 
is a discussion of the statistical analyses to be utilized with an elaboration of 
any difficulties and qualifications which might need explaining. Finally, the actual 
results will be presented, described and interpreted - leaving, for the most part, 
more global considerations of the import of the results to the last chapter. 
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Reliability of the Tests 

In longitudinal studies, and studies of change, one is faced with a special 
problem which Bereiter (1963) recently referred to as the "unreliability - invalidity 
dilemma." As he points out, it is well known that, other things being equal, as 
the correlation between scores obtained on two different occasions increases, the 
reliability of the difference score decreases. While at the same time, as the corre- 
lation between tests decreases, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain that 
the tests are measuring the same thing. So, when one obtains a low correlation 
between pretest and posttest, he is faced \Hth the problem of deciding whether 
conditions have changed much for the posttest that the test is no longer measuring 
the same thing, or whether the experiences which have intervened between tests have 
not uniformly affected the scores of all subjects. 

In dealing with the problem of reliability of the major variables, we have 
approached it in two ways. Our first concern was with the degree of homogeneity 
of the tests used, and for this criterion we relied in many instances on factorial 
techniques. By developing measures which included items similar: in factorial content 
it was hoped that a satisfactory degree of homogeneity would be achieved. Here we 



j| obviously were concerned with internal consistency since we wanted all parts of a 
3 test to measure the same thing. 
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At the same time, we were concerned with the stability of the tests identified 
as our major variables. That is, we were concerned about the change, or lack of 
change, in the rank orders of children over time; in particular, we were interested 
in these rank orders between Fall, 1964 (T x ) and Spring, 1965 (T 2 ), between Spring, 
1965 (T 2 ) and Fall, 1965 (T 3 ), and between Fall, 1965 CT 3 ) and Spring, 1966 (T 4 ) . 

In other words, we were concerned about stability across fourth grade, across the 
summer months, and across fifth grade. With a high test-retest correlation we 
would be assured that children changed very little in status within the sample 
studied on the variable measured. We could also argue that the test measured 
essentially the same thing on the two occasions. On the other hand, a low test- 
retest correlation might mean that children had changed in different directions on 
the test during the interval of time because they were differentially influenced 
by the intervening experiences. Or it may mean that what the test measured changed 

from one occasion to the next. To interpret what is happening in the situation 

✓ 

where the test-retest correlation is low, one can make use of information about 
the means and standard deviations of the test on the two occasions. In addition, 
correlations with other tests given on the two occasions can be examined and com- 
pared, and factor analytic techniques can be applied All of these approaches 
were utilized, at least to a limited degree, in analyzing the problem of reliability 
of the major t its. In Chapter 2 the details and results of factor analytic studies 
of many of our variables (in several instances, on both Fall, 1964 and Fall, 1965 

data) were described, and these findings will not be repeated here. It is suffi- 

\ 

cient to say that items for 13 of our major variables were the result of factor 
analyses, 5 being based on factor analyses repeated on the two occasions. 

Internal consistency of the tests . There are several approaches to the 
computation of internal consistency reliability, and for this project the K-R 
formula 21 was applied to the data for each test, with the exception of the MAT 



I and the CTMM, the only two commercially-produced, widely used and standardized 

\ 

| tests utilized in the project. Th-i reputation of these tests, their speed character, 

V 

sod the way scores were combined in our analyses, led to the decision not to compute 
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internal consistency values. In addition, the nature of the school motivation and 
sociometric tests precluded the application of KR21 techniques, although in this 
instance a specific indication of internal consistency might have been helpful. 
(However, test-retest reliabilities, with administrations separated by one week -, 
were computed for school motivation in the Fall, 1964 and Spring, 1965, and values 
of .88 and .92 were obtained, indicating that the short term reliability of this 
instrument is satisfactory.) 

While the results of the KR21 computations shown in Table 12 are not what they 
might be, in view of two circumstances to be mentioned they are considered to be 
generally adequate. One of these factors is the length of some of the tests, since 
the KR21 formula increases in size as the number of items increases (other factors 
being equal). The other is the point observed by Guilford (1956) which is that 
KR21 estimates are generally conservative. In addition, one further point should 
be made in relation to Table 12. Although there are se *eral exceptions, there is 
a tendency for Tj^ reliabilities to be lower, which suggests that the homogeneity 
of the items varied somewhat from the first occasion to the other three occasions. 

Stability of the tests . As previously noted, coefficients of stability across 
the three time periods were desired; and for this purpose, simple Pearson product- 
moment correlations were computed between Fall, 1964 and Spring 1965; Spring, 1965 
and Fall, 1965; and Fall, 1965 and Spring, 1966. These results are shown as r^2» 
r 23 » and r^, respectively, in Table 13 for the total sample. 

Since a high test-retest coefficient indicates that children pretty much kept 
their same status within the sample, it would be accurate to note that, with respect 
to the MAT and the CTMM, the children didn't change much in their status . At the 
other extreme, several variables, including principally SD, FI, and NS, had very 
low test- retest reliabilities. And, if one adds the other tests which depend on the 
teacher’s observations and judgments of children, i.e., NA, AI, AW, ED, SE, and DH, 
it is apparent that tests which depended on the teacher for information had lower 
test-retest reliabilities than other tests. In addition, there is a tendency for 
r 23 to be far lower than r^ and r 3 4 * Therefore, not only is it evident that children 
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Table 12. 

KR21 Reliabilities for the Variables 
At Tj, T 2 , T3, and T4 



Variable 


Items 


Tl 


t 2 


*3 


*4 


School Anxiety (SA) 


74 


96 


95 


96 


96 


Sex- linked Interests, Attitudes (S) 


11 


77 


90 


82 


88 


Self Disparagement in Relation to Peers (SD) 


10 


47 


84 


78 


96 


Avoidance Style of Defensiveness (D^y) 


18 


54 


63 


67 


75 


Approach Style of Defensiveness (D^p) 


17 


70 


83 


86 


75 


Feelings of Inferiority (FI) 


8 


64 


82 


81 


55 


Neurotic Symptoms, Academic (NA) 


8 


65 


80 


79 


78 


Neurotic Symptoms, Social (No) 


7 


67 


NA 


89 


90 


Aggression with Independence Strivings (AX) 


16 


86 


85 


84 


84 


Self Enhancement through Derogation of Others (SE) 


7 


40 


50 


47 


31 


Diffuse Hyperactivity (DH) 


9 


64 


NA 


58 


56 


Proneness toward Neurotic ism (PTN) 


25 


51 


NA 


64 


50 


Active Withdrawal (AW) 


17 


65 


64 


74 


74 


Emotional Disturbance with Depression (ED) 


10 


61 


66 


60 


60 



Note: Decimal points have been omitted. 
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Table 13. 

Stability of Variables across Occasions 
For the Total Sample 


62 




Variable 


r 12 


r 23 


r 34 


School Anxiety (SA) 


63 


74 


68 


School Motivation (SM) 


66 


55 


54 


Sex-linked Interests, Attitudes (S) 


65 


63 


60 


Self Disparagement in Relation to Peers (SD) 


23 


22: 


16 


Feelings of Inferiority (FI) 


28 


10 


47 


Neurotic Symptoms, Academic (NA) 


40 


25 


42 


Neurotic Symptoms, Social (NS) 


30 


10 


NA 


Aggression with Independence Strivings (AI) 


47 


25 


49 


Active Withdrawal (AW) 


34 


26 


44 


Emotional Disturbance with Depression (ED) 


45 


43 


44 


Self Enhancement through Derogation of Others (SE) 


38 


30 


4? 


Diffuse Hyperactivity (DH) 


41 


36 


NA 


Peer Acceptance (PA) 


47 


49 


59 


Peer Rejection (PR) 


49 


52 


56 


MAT Achievement (NV) 


82 


74 


80 


MAT Achievement (V) 


88 


71 


87 


CTMM IQ (NV) 


81 


82 


80 


CTMM IQ (V) 


85 


86 


88 


Prone ness toward Neurotism (PTN) 


39 


55 


56 


Grade Point Average (GPA) 


83 


69 , 


82 


Approach Style of Defensiveness (D^p) 


46 


44 


41 


Avoidance Style of Defensiveness (D^v) 


28 


43 


54 



Note: Decimal points have been omitted. 
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changed status on these variables during the school year, but they made an even 
greater change in status within the sapple across the summer months. Generally, 
therefore, on these tests the children either changed in different directions, or 
they changed in the same direction at different rates; or these tests did not measure 
the same functions before and after these intervals of time. Of course, one could 
assume that these variables are intimately linked to in-school conditions, and that 
the teacher and classroom group are the prime determiners of school experiences 
and behavior. Thus, when children change from one teacher and classroom group to 
another, there is a change in their classroom experience and behavior. But one 
would have to assume, also, that this change did not affect all children uniformly. 

We are, therefore, forced to an interaction point of view which holds that changes 
in school conditions interact with children's previous school experience and their 
personal characteristics. This, in itself, is not farfetched, since it is increas- 
ingly being demonstrated that classroom behavior is the result of complex interactions 
(see, e.g. , Phillips, 1964). 

However, a more parsimonious view of these results at this time is that they 
are the consequence of differences in teachers' sensitivity to and accurate obser- 
vation of children's behavior; and, it might be added, their willingness to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. 

Relationship Between Test 
Anxiety and School Anxiety 

Conceptually, in Chapter 1, and empirically, in Chapter 2, test anxiety was 
viewed as a major component of school anxiety, since test and test- like situations 
should be one of the most important sources of school anxiety, and 26 of the 30 
items of the TASC appear in the school anxiety factor. One further step was taken, 
however, in establishing the closeness of this relationship; and this was the cor- 
relation of test anxiety (just based on 26 items) with school anxiety. 

The results are shown in Table 14, and the most important finding revealed in 
the table is that test anxiety and school anxiety are correlated .82, which is not 
surprising in view of what has already been pointed out, and the spurious element 
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Table 14. 

Correlates of School Arjclety and Test Anxiety 
In the Total Srmple, Fall, 1964 (N*434) 
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Variable 


-SA 


r TA 


School Motivation (SM) 

4 % 


-10* 


-07 


School Anxiety (SA) 


1.00 


82* 


Sex-linked Interests, Attitudes (S) 


-20* 


-17* 


Self Disparagement in Relation to Peers (SD) 


18* 


11* 


Feelings of Inferiority (FI) 


06 


04 


Neurotic Symptoms, Academic (NA) 


09 


04 


Neurotic Symptoms, Social (NS) 


03 


-06 


Aggression with Independence Strivings (AI) 


-03 


-06 


Active Withdrawal (AW) 


03 


-03 


Emotional Disturbance with Depression (ED) 


08 


03 


Self Enhancement through Derogation of Others (SB) 


07 


03 


Diffuse Hyperactivity (DH) 


-06 


-11 


Peer Acceptance (PA) 


02 


07 


Peer Rejection (PR) 


18* 


08 


MAT Non-verbal Achievement 


-42* 


-39* 


MAT Verbal Achievement 


-36* 


-38* 


CTMM Non-verbal IQ 


-29* 


-27* 


CTMM Verbal IQ 


-33* 


-33* 


Proneness toward Neurotic ism (PTN) 


56* 


45* 


Grade Point Average (GPA) 


-33* 


-30* 


Note: Decimal points have been omitted. 

♦Probability of r being aero less than .05, based on Fisher's 


transformation. 
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in part-whole correlations which inflates their value. Using a formula given by 
Guilford (1956) for the correlation of a part (test anxiety) with a remainder 
(school anxiety - test anxiety), a correlation coefficient of .61 was obtained. 

This indicates that test anxiety is substantially correlated with the remaining 
elements of school anxiety, i.e., school anxiety associated with situations other 
than test and test-like situations. In looking further at Table 14 it is apparent 
j that the overlap suggested by these correlation coefficients is supported by the 
j similarity of the correlations obtained with the other variables. 

t 

j In a further exploration of the nature of school anxiety, an image analysis 

| 

j was carried out on the Spring, 1966 school anxiety items, using the same procedures 

1 discussed earlier in Chapter 2. And, since the grouping of these items was based 

1 

*] on an earlier series of image analyses, it is not surprising that the first component 
in the principal axis analysis had 82 per cent of the cosmon variance extracted 
associated with it; and only 7 of the 74 items had loadings on this factor of less 
; than .40, When the form factors with eigenvalues of 1.00 or higher were rotated, 
four factors were obtained accounting for about equal percentages of the variance. 

] The school anxiety items are listed in Table 15, and the test anxiety items are 
1 marked with an asterisk. Also, factor loadings greater than .30 are listed at the 
end of each item for each of the four factors. In general, the results show that 
test anxiety items most frequently appear in Factor 2, although they also appear 
in the other three factors. There is also a tendency for Factor 1 items to come 
from Form 3, but this appears to be due primarily to a concentration of items with 
a social orientation in this form. No further analyses using scores derived for 
these components of school anxiety were attested in this project, but two obser- 
vations should be made: first, the factors obtained here appear to be similar to 

those obtained by Dunn (1964, 1965) in a series of factor analyses of the TASC; 
and second, it appears that these factors are more completely and adequately repre- 
sented by items of the School anxiety scale than by the items of the TASC alone. 

And finally, it should be noted that an item analysis on Fall, 1964 responses 

t 

i 

to all th£ items in the CSQ, and the proportions responding in one way among 
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Table 15. 



Factor l&fiings obtained for School Anxiety Items 
For the Total Sample in the Spring, 1966 



Form and Item No. 



1-5* 

1 - 8 * 

1 - 10 * 

1-12 

1-16* 

1-20 

1-27 

1-30 

1-38 

1-40 

1-42* 



1-56* 




Item and factor loadings 



Do you worry when the teachf.r says that she is going 
to ask you questions to find out how much you know? 

2-50 

Do you scrutinies drears at night that you did poorly 
on a test you had in school that day? 2-49 

Do you worry a lot while you are taking a test? 2-55 

Is it hard for you to do as well as the teacher expects 
you to do in class? 3-39 

Do you sometimes dream at night that the teacher is 
angry because you do not knew your lesscr.s? 4-38 

Do you often have the fear that other children might 
think you dumb? 1-31; 3-36 

Do you usually feel nervous when speaking to the 
principal? 

Are you sometimes afraid of expressing yourself in 
class because you think you might make a foolish 
mistake? 2-31; 3-49; 4-30 

Are you often worried that the teacher will scold 
or punish you? 2-37; 3-31 

When it is your turn to get up and recite in class, 
do you feel your heart pounding hard? 3-34 

When you are at home and you are thinking about your 
arithmetic lesson for the next day, do you become 
afraid that you will get the answers wrong when the 
teacher calls upon you? 2-39; 3-42; 4-33 

Do you worry about being promoted, that is, 

passing from the grade to the -■»— * grade at 

the end of the year? 2-51 

Do you worry a lot before you take a test? 2-54 

Do you think you worry more about school than 
other children? 2-38; 3-35 
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Table 15. 

(Continued) 


Form and Item No, 


Item and factor loadings 


3.-65* 


After you have taken a test do you worry about how 
well you did on the test? 2-56 


1-66* 


If you did very poorly when the teacher called on 
you, would you feel like crying even though you would 
not try not to cry? 2-33; 4-32 


11-3 


Do you ever worry about knowing your lessons? 2-50 


11-5* 


When the teacher asks you to get up in front of the 
class and read alcud, are you afraid that you are 
going to make some bad mistake? 2-39; 3-32; 4-34 


n-e 


Do your knees shake when you are asked to recite in 
class? 4-55 


11-11 


Do you sometimes have a fear of fainting in class? 
4-39 


11-12* 


When you are home and you are thinking about your 
reading lesson for the next day, do you worry that 
you will do poorly on the lesson? 2-44; 4-38 


11-14 


Do you sometimes shake all over when you are asked 
to recite in class? 4-61 


11-16 


When the teacher fails to notice and comment c : your 
work does it make you unhappy? 1-35 


11-17* 


When you are in bed at night, do you sometimes worry 
about how you are going to do in class the next day? 
2-39; 4-45 


11-20 


Does your teacher sometimes give you a lower grade 
than you think you deserve? 


11-26 


Do you always feel uncomfortable when you do not 
know what is expected of you in class? 1-30; 
2-41; 4-39 


11-28* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that you are in 
school and cannot answer the teacher's questions? 
4-53 


11-33 


Does your voice sometimes shake when you are asked 
to recite in class? 2-35; 4-46 


11-35 


Is it hard for you to tell someone you're scared? 1-31 


11-38 


Do you have a hard time keeping up with the other 
students in class? 3-53 
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Table 15. 
(Continued) 



Form and 


Item No. 


Item and factor loadings 


11-45 




If anything happens which tends to make you look 
foolish, do you tend to think about it for a long 
time afterwards? 1-31 


11-46 




Do you worry that you might forget your lines when 
you recite a poem in front of the class? 1-33; 
2-49 


11-47 




Do some of your friends think you are a sissy because 
you make good grades? 


11-50 




Do you dread choosing up sides to play games because 
you are usually one of the last ones chosen? 3-34 


11-52 




Do you ever worry about something bad happening to 
someone you know? 2-43 


11-53* 




When you are taking a hard test, do you forget some 
things you knew very well before you started taking 
the test? 2-42; 3-33 


11-54* 




Do you wish a lot of times that you didn't worry 
so much about a test? 2-54 


11-56* 




When you are taking a test, does the hand you write 
with shake a little? 2-36; 4-40 


11-58 




Have you ever been afraid of getting hurt? 1-31 


11-63 




Do the students that do poorly on the tests that 
the teacher gives lose the approval of the teacher? 


111-2 




If you think someone doesn't like you, does it bother 
you? 1-34 


111-6 




When someone is slow, does it bother you; or does it 
not bother you? 


111-11 




When you've done something wrong, is it hard for you 
to say you're sorry? 1-43 


111-13 




Do you sometimes worry about being different from many 
of the children in your class? 1-49; 4-33 


111-14 




Do you usually feel awkward meeting new students who 
have just come into the class? 1-36; 4-34 


111-16* 




When the teacher says that she is going to find out 
how much you have learned, does your heart begin to 
beat faster? 1-39; 4-48 
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Table 15. 

(Continued) 


Form and Item No. 


Item and factor loadings 


111-17 


Are you sometimes afraid of getting into arguments? 1-45 


111-19 


Do some children in the class say things to hurt your 
feelings? 1-44 


111-22 


Does it seem like most of the children in the class 
never pay any attention to you? 1-40 ; 3-37 


111-23* 


When the teacher says that she is going to give the 
class a test, do you get a nervous or funny feeling? 
1-45; 2-37; 4-39 


111-25 


Do you dislike reciting in class because you might 
make a mistake and others would laugh at you? 1-44; 
3-39 


111-26 


Do you every worry about what is going to happen? 
1-39; 2-41 


111-29 


When one of your friends won't play with you, do you 
feel badly? 1-45; 4-35 


111-32 


Is it hard for you to have a good report card as your 
parents expect you to have? 3-39 


111-33 


Do some children in the class seem to get angry when 
you do better than they do? 1-35 


111-34 


Are you afraid that other children will laugh at you 
when you show your work to them? 1-45; 4-39 


111-35 


Are you frequently afraid you may make a fool of 
yourself? 1-57 


111-36* 


Are you afraid of school tests? 1-31; 2-33; 4-36 


111-39* 


When the teacher says that she is going to give the 
class a test, do you become afraid that you will do 
poorly? 1-44; 2-50 


111-40 


Do you worry a lot about your school work because you 
are afraid your parents might find out you are not 
doing as well as they expect you to do? 1-44; 2-40; 
3-31 


111-41 


Do you ever worry about what people think of you? 1-51 


111-42 


Do you feel nervous if the whole class watches you 
when you are making something? 1-52; 4-31 
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Table 15. 

(Continued) 


Form and Item No. 


Item and factor loadings 


11 1-43* 


Do you sometimes dream at night that other boys and 
oirls in your class can do thi n°s that you cannot 
do? l-4l" 


111-44 


Do your classmates sometimes make fun of the way 
you Look and talk? 1-57 


111-47 


Do you feel nervous when others look at work you 
have done? 1-51; 4-32 


111-49* 


When the teacher is teaching you about reading, do 
you feel that other children in the class understand 
her better than you? 1-39; 3-35 


111-50* 


While you are on your way to school, do you sometimes 
vorr / that the teacher may give the class a test? 
1-45; 2-31 


111-52 


Do you ever worry that you won't be able to do something 
that you want to do? 1-47; 2-31 


111-53 


Ace you often worried that you might be sick in class? 
1-47; 2-36 


111-55* 


While you are taking a test do you usually think you 
are doing poorly? 1-34; 2-47 


111-58* 


When the teacher asks you to write on the blackboard 
in f rort of the class, does the hand you write with 
sometimes shake a little? 1-44 


111-61 


Do you feel cross and grouchy . sometimes? 


111-62 


In your school work, do you often forget; or do you 
fe"? sure you can remember things? 3-40 


111-65 


When you recite in class do you often wonder what 
others are thinking of you? 1-51 



*Xhese are items from the; TASC 

Note: Only factor loadings of .30 or higher are listed after the items, and the 

first number refers to the factor. 
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